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Keyboard 

Only 26 keys—arranged 
in four quarter-divisions of 
dollar. Each key instantly 
located—no hunting or 
searching. Keys are large 
and well-spaced, operated 
by the “‘touch” system. No 
instruction needed. The 
natural way to make change 
—just as you pick coins 
from a tray, but three times 
faster and always accurate. 


Coin Delivery 

A slight touch with back 
of fingers and coins in- 
stantly slide into the hand, 
they do not roll, fall or drop 
fromthehand. Only quarter 
of an inch motion needed 
to release all coins. Change 
cannot “stick” in machine. 
The fastest way of paying 
out change by hand. 


Removable 
Coin Tray 


Coin tray of nickle-silver, 
readily removed and re- 
placed. For placingin vault, 
safe or cash box at night. 
Coins do not fallout. Ca- 
pacity $120 in coins. 


Lightning Coin Changer Co., 


Banking Department, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago. 


Of course, we want to know 
—without obligation—how we 
can use the Lightning Change 
Maker for Banks to our good 


profit. 


Name 


Bank 


Address 
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The Lightning Coin Chand 
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The Simplest Way to 
Handle Change 


Deliver Maker for 
accurate nn Banks does 
change in- HA the work 
stantly! Just | and carries 
alight touch the full bur- 
at the key- = den of accu- 
board. Press racy. 
only once. ‘ Requires 
Instantly One Continuous Operation—Right to Left | but little 
the full and space; about 


correct number of coins is auto- 
matically delivered. No errors, no 
mistakes. 
Refertothesmalldiagrams above. 
One continuous operation delivers 
correct change to your customer. 
Keyboard and coin delivery are on 
same convenient low level. The 
teller’s hand moves—not up and 
down or sidewise—but in one 
straight line. No waste motion— 
.ho lost time—no needless effort. 
Operation is simplicity itself. 
Press the key (1), release coins into 
hand (2), deliver to customer (3). 
The hand moves not over 12 to 15 
inches—the Lightning Change 


the area of a letterhead. Readily 
fits in any cage. Beautifully fin- 
ished. Guaranteed five years. 

Leading banks, small and large, 
everywhere, have adopted this fast- 
er, always-accurate method of serv- 
ing their customers. The standard 
method of handling change accu- 
rately. The cost is small—the 
benefits large. Pays for itself in 
short time. 

Learn how the Lightning Change 
Maker for Banks will save and gain 
in your bank, just as it has for thou- 
sands of others. The coupon will 
bring a special Bulletin giving many 
helpful suggestions. 


Lightning Coin Changer Co. 
844 Rush Street - Chicago, Illinois 
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‘7—Short Cuts Routing 


‘ 


i—Increases Deposits 


Speeds out excellently filled in letters and per- 

sonally addressed circulars, price lists, house 

——. etc., to prospective depositors, customers, 
iesmen and dealers! 


2—Cuts Record Costs 


Quickly, soouetey imprints routine bank 
an 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


records, house orders, inventory ADVERTISING HaNAoER 
records, cost tickets, etc. CETROIT 
Pril 10 1923 

z:—Stops Shipping Errors 

Accurately addresses tags, labels, invoices, way- 

bills, etc. 

a 

4—Speeds Collections Gol west Vax bores Street 

Gets out statements on time, when chances Chicago, Illinois 

for collection are best! Heads and dates bills, Gent 

fills in collection letters, etc. entlemen: 

° We find that ma 

5—Writes Pay Forms Mnghines are heading up Weir statement 

dates time cards, pay receipts, 

ecks, etc. 


Such users advise this 
VERY SATISFACTORY resulte. Combination gives them 
6—No Dividend Delays 


Addressograph finishes checks, sheets, etc., 10 
times faster than pen or typewriter. No errors! 


factory work, wagon drivers, publications, GBS: 


8—Identification Tags 


—for cream cans, machinery, shrubs, etc. 

Graphotype embosses names, etc., on metal 

tags for cream cans, shrubs, machinery, etc. 
ESTRUCTIBLE! 


9—Addresses Every Form 


10 times faster than pen or typewriter Errors 
impossible! 
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A few of the many 
Banks using ART 
METAL equipment 


National City Bank 
New York City 


Corn Exchange Bank 
Chicago, Ill. 

Irving National Bank 
York City 

Mellon National Bank 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Philadelphia National Bank 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Federal Reserve Bank 

New York City 


New Federal Reserve Bank 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Steel and Bronze Equipment for Banks 


Second 


Erie, Pa. 
Art Metal 
Equipped 


E equipment of the Second National 
Bank at Erie, Pa., was developed and 
installed by ART METAL to accord with the 
modern methods employed in this bank. 


ART METAL’S close co-operation with 
bankers and their architects in the solution 
of equipment problems has made it the 
first choice in progressive banks, large and 
small, throughout the country. From the 
designing of the fixtures to complete in- 
stallation of the interior equipment, ART 
METAL engineers are in position to render 
exceptional service at a conservative cost. 


Architects and bankers tell us that our book, ‘The 
Banking House in Art Metal,” is of unusual 
interest. Write us today for your copy 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


National Bank 
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Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


HE record of Miss Anne Seward in war 

work, in business and in banking, which 
she sketches briefly in her article on page 
13 by way of explaining the turn of her mind 
toward things financial, surely justifies her 
abiding faith in the aptitude and intelli- 
sence of women to lift them to high places 
in the bank. She believes that the op- 
portunity for women, in America at least, 
is limitless “if they handle it properly.” 
That is to say, if they possess capacity and 
the willingness to apply themselves. For 
“men, to whom belonged until recently the 
complete monopoly of the domain of 
finance, have been cordial in their en- 
couragement to women of determined 
purpose.” The evidence she presents of 
ine achievement of women in banking 
(hroughout the country seems to bear her 
out —and the West is more liberal than the 
tcast in its encouragement and recognition 
of capable women. Miss Seward, as 
manager of the Women’s Department of 
(he Hamilton National Bank of New York, 
.eeds no indorsement to the Association of 
{sank Women nor to the Financial Advertis- 
crs’ Association. Her address before the 
{nancial advertisers in June was one of the 
vems of the convention. 


Ts contributions of F. D. Conner, of 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; A. T. Huizinga, of the 
Ne ag Stock Yards State Bank, Chicago; 
D. S. Knowlton, of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and Vernon C. Leftwich, 
formerly of the United Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco — all in this issue —are 
directed along four distinct avenues of 
business building. Follow them. Considered 
in logical sequence, they offer practical 
suggestions for accurately mapping the 
territory from which the bank’s customers 
come, for training tellers in the art of selling 
in preparation for their coming, for bringing 
them in up to the counter and then closing 
the sale of the account and of the “‘by- 
product” services of the bank as well. 


Oe the first of the year, Clinton W. 
Gilbert, author of Mirrors of 
Washington,” has given usin this magazine 
shrewd analyses of dis- 
tinguished executives in 
the Business of Govern- 
ment, their duties 
directly affecting the 
business of the nation 
and their conception of 
the problems they face, 
especially those that 
concern banking. He 
has shown us the farm- 
ers’ grievances through 
the eyes of Secretary 
Wallace of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the 
reasons for the independence of labor as 
interpreted by James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor; what’s the matter with distribution, 
as explained by Sydney Anderson, chairman 
of the Joint Agricultural Commission of 
Congress; the character, fitness and accom- 
plishments of Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
‘Treasury; and why wewill be obliged to learn 


Clinton W. Gilbert 


‘the functions of the Federal Reserve System 


all over again, in the opinion of D. R. 
Crissinger, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. This month Mr. Gilbert 
gives us an illuminating perspective of the 
job of the Comptroller of the Currency. It 
is pertinent because Henry M. Dawes, 
the present incumbent, is new on the job. 
Thoroughly trained in business and 
banking, he comes to it with a fresh view- 
point. He is of the new school, chosen for 
their technical rather than their political 
qualifications, as the comparison with some 
of his predecessors will show. 
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HOSE who remember Edward H. 

Smith’s series of articles on the 
artifices of notorious forgers in the 
Scientific American will be doubly 
interested in his ee the Day- 
light Holdup” on page 25 of this issue. 
Mr. Smith, who is on the staff of the New 
York World, has studied the ways of the 
crook for many years. His story is worth 
learning by heart. The bandit leaves 
nothing to chance. His selection of a bank 
for attack is the résult of weeks of investi- 
gation of the field and surveillance of the 
marked bank. He arranges every detail 
of attack and get-away with the utmost 
precision —and his victim is the bank least 
prepared for him, contemptuous of pre- 
cautions or downright careless. Conversely, 
the bandit is disposed to avoid the 
bank that exercises eternal vigilance and 
care. He knows the earmarks. And 
finally, we personally would indorse heart- 
ily the advice of the police authorities not 


to resist if the bandit gets the drop on you. 
“Life cannot be restored,” aphorizes 
Mr. Smith; “stolen money is often re- 
covered.” 


stuff (to My Friend the 
contributor): It’s stimulating some- 
times to prospect for profit and entertain- 
ment in popular literature remote as the 
poles from the language of banking. We 
submit Lytton Strachey’s ‘Queen Victoria” 
because it is vivid biography. ‘“The Adven- 
ture of Living,” the autobiography of John 
St. Loe Strachey, editor of the London 
Spectator, reveals streaks of — for writing 
men. And finally, we turned up Bradford’s 
ga Souls,” estimating sympatheti- 
cally, if remorselessly, the characters of 
notorious, eccentric or tragic figures in 
American history. Thomas Paine is there 
and Benedict Arnold, Aaron Burr, John 
Brown and others, not all ues _ 
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The New Hupmobile 


ADVERTISING 


News. 


We feel sure that every Hupmobile owner, or even observer, will 
agree with us that in order to dominate its field, the Hupmobile has 
only to improve upon its own past. 


In this new Hupmobile, that triumph has been accomplished, not 
merely in one, but in every important essential—with results in 
performance so marked that they validate more strongly than ever its 
legitimate right to be called the best car of its class in the world. 


We direct the attention of Hupmobile owners in particular—because 
they know and admire its fine points of performance more intimately, 
perhaps, than any other owner-group in the world—to these results, 
which they can absolutely count upon in the new Hupmobile: — 


Noted as the Hupmobile has always been for settling 
down instantly to smooth, steady, straight-ahead going, 
this new Hupmobile has a coasting, skimming quality 
that surpasses any Hupmobile which has preceded it. 


Prized as the Hupmobile has always been for the 
smoothness of its operation, this new Hupmobile is even 
more free from noticeable vibration. 


Celebrated as the Hupmobile has always been for snap- 
ping away in the flash of a second, this new Hupmobile 
is even quicker on the trigger than any other Hupmo- 
bile before it. 


Easy-riding as the Hupmobile has always been, this 
new Hupmobile—in front and rear alike—outdoes 
all of its predecessors in bump-absorbent spring action 
and restful riding. 


Comfortable as the Hupmobile has always been, this 
new Hupmobile is more roomy and affords greater 
convenience to driver and passengers alike. 


These are the high points of the new Hupmobile performance—a posi- 
tive promise to the publicfrom the Hupp Motor Car Corporation which 
fifteen minutes’ experience will prove to your delight and satisfaction. 


The means by which these splendid results have been attained are 
described in detail in literature which is now ready for distribution. 


Hupmobile has not veered nor varied a hair’s breadth from time- 
tried Hupmobile principles, but, applying and extending them with 
infinite care and fidelity, the Hupp Corporation has produced the 
greatest car in its history. 


We realize that announcements from this corporation are accepted 
as careful statements of fact, and realizing it, we urge you to put 
our promises to the test. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


The new Series R-12 Hupmobile is now on display throughout the 
country. See it, or write us for pictures and detailed description 


SECTION 
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The Job of Comptroller of Currency 


Henry M. Dawes in Contrast With Some of His Predecessors, 
and the Critical Problems of Banking Now Confronting Him 


ASHINGTON has a new Comp- 

W troller of the Currency in the 

person of Mr. Henry M. Dawes. 

in a few months the bankers of the 

-ountry will get to know him, for the 

quality of the comptroller is soon felt 

‘throughout the national banking sys- 

tiem by the kind of communications 
that come out from his office. 

It was the letters that he wrote, the 
orders that he issued, the requests 
that he sent for information which 
imade John Skelton Williams as comp- 
troller so much the subject of contro- 
versy that the Advisory Council of 
Bankers of the Federal Reserve 
System, meeting in Washington, regu- 
larly passed solemn resolutions for the 
abolition of the office of comptroller. 
Mr. Williams would read the resolu- 
tions, become more and more confirmed 
in his view that there must be some 
devil in the banking system which 
needed to be exorcised and think up a 
new set of questions to send out to 
the bankers. 

Then D. R. Crissinger succeeded 
him. The smallest bank in the re- 
motest part of the 
country realized 
in a few days that 
a different per- 
sonality was ad- 
ministering the 
relations between 
it and the federal 
government. 
Peace was re- 
stored. The Ad- 
visory Council of | 
the Federal Re- 
serve Board met 
in Washington 
and forgot to pass 
its customary 
resolution. All 
went merry as a 
marriage bell. 

I am going to 
hazard a predic- 
‘ion that that 
resolution will 
not be revived COPYRIGHT INTERNATIONAL 
in Comptroller Her 


M. Dawes (on the ri 
ederal Reserve Boa 
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By CLINTON W. GILBERT 


Dawes’ administration. Perhaps I had 
better describe him. I found him new 
to his job and not at all cocksure, as 
I venture to say John Skelton Williams 
was the day that he first hung up his 
hat on a hook in the Treasury Building. 

“If you want to talk about the comp- 
trollership’” he said to me, ‘“‘you’d 


- better talk to Governor Crissinger. 


He knows about it. It’s all strange to 
me. I’ve only been here a few weeks. 
I haven’t made up my mind definitely 
about anything in advance. In gen- 
eral, however, I am in accord with 
the policies of Mr. Crissinger as Comp- 
troller.” 

He is a small slender man, wiry, 
quick in his movements. He is nerv- 
ous in the sense of having abundant 
nervous energy, not in the sense of 
having worn nerves that make one 
irritable and explosive. His most 
striking feature is his large, bright 
brown eyes. He smiles readily and 


much. He is affable and accessible. 
He talks quickly and easily. 


He is sure 


2, Soe of the Currency, and D.R 


Crissinger, now Governor of 
Dawes succeeded as Comptroller early in May of this year 


of himself if he is modest in his ap- 
proach to his job. His life has been 
pleasantly successful and I am certain 
that he thinks it’s a pretty good world 
that he lives in. He has none of that 
precision and timidity of manner which 
makes a man cling to red tape for sup- 
port. He is not temperamentally a 
bureaucrat. He comes from a world 
that is in the habit of getting things 
done and that is a world which is full 
of faith in human beings. It has to be. 
But he is not all good nature as I could 
see when he told me of a rather ar- 
rogant letter he had received from the 
head of a certain powerful system of 
state banks. I cannot disclose the 
nature of the letter but I could see him 
bristle at the idea that some powerful 
banker had tried to ride roughly over > 
him. 

One may obtain some idea of the 
practical spirit in which he approaches 
his work from an incident of the first 
few days after he entered office. One 
of the first tasks that confronted him 
was deciding what to do in the case of 
the failure of a western bank. The 
assets were still 
in the hands of 
the bank exam- 
iner and it was 
proposed that be- 
fore a_ receiver 
wasappointedthe 
depositors might 
be paid fifty cents 
on the dollar. 

The creditors of 
the bank were ap- 
proached and all 
but four agreed 
that the payment 
of fifty cents on 
the dollar by the 
examiner was the 
proper course. 
Here red tape 
came in. The 
precedents ll 
favored partial 
payment of 
claims by the ex- 
aminer only if all 
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A. Barton Hephurn (1892-1893) 


the creditors agreed to it and four were 
withholding their consent. Mr. Dawes 
ordered the payment, nevertheless, 
thus putting half of their money in the 
hands of the depositors many weeks 
sooner than would have been possible 
if he had waited for the naming of a 
receiver. 

He is a member of a famous family 
of successful business men and bankers. 
He is a brother of General Charles G. 
Dawes who was himself Comptroller 
of the Currency. He started out in the 
lumber business which he inherited 


from his father. 


And right here he tells a story which 
to his mind raises the question whether 
branch banking will serve communities 
as.well as local banks do. One of the 
first things that faced him in the lumber 
business was the need of more capital. 
He went to the local bank and borrowed 
$30,000, on his own name alone al- 
though he had no money, merely 
because the local banker knew the 
business he had inherited and knew his 
family. Would the local manager of a 
branch of a New York or Chicago 
bank, he asks, have done so well for 
him? 

In later life he has been interested 
in public utilities in Illinois and is a 
director of his brother Charles G. 
Dawes’ great Chicago bank, the Cen- 
tral Trust Company. 

The type of man chosen for the 
Comptrollership of the Currency has 
greatly changed since the days when 
the earlier and now more famous 
Dawes held that office under President 
McKinley. 

Formerly comptrollers tended to be 
young men with good political con- 
nections. The earlier Dawes was a 
political lieutenant of Mark Hanna 
when Hanna was the boss of the Re- 
publican party. A good musician, he 
used to go to the White House and 


play the piano for Mrs. McKinley who 
was an invalid. He owed his appoint- 
ment as Comptroller of the Currency 
at thirty-two years old to the fact that 
he was a likely young man with in- 
fluential friends rather than to any 
knowledge of banking or experience of 
the business world. Afterward he be- 
came one of the country’s great bankers. 
A. Barton Hepburn, who after his 
service in the comptrollership was one 
of New York’s leading bankers, also 
entered the federal regulation of bank- 
ing by the political road. 

Comptroller Crissinger, Mr. Dawes’ 
predecessor, now Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, was sixty-one 
years old when he assumed the comp- 
trollership. He had been a successful 
lawyer. He had helped to organize an 
important industrial plant, the Marion 
Steam Shovel Company, and had 
largely built up its great export 
business. He was president of a 


Charles G. Dawes (1894-1901) 


national bank when he took the comp- 
trollership. 

John Skelton Williams, who pre- 
ceded him, had taken hold of a lot of 
jerkwater railroads and welded them 
together for Thomas F. Ryan into the 
Seaboard Air Line traversing the 
whole South. He, too, had had bank- 
ing experience before he became comp- 
troller. To be sure, infirmities of 
temper had put him out of the railroad 
business before he entered public life. 
But the point I am trying to make is 
that the last three comptrollers have 
been men of mature years of proven 
ability and success in business life 
before they became federal regulators 
of banking. 

This change from the young politi- 
cian to the experienced business man 
is the consequence of the growing im- 
portance of banking in this country. 
Banks are not only larger and more 
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powerful today then they were in the 
days when Charles G. Dawes was 
comptroller but the United States has 
become the great creditor nation of the 
world and the comptroller is the fed- 
eral chief of the most important banking 
system in the great creditor nation of 
the world. 

Moreover the competition of state 
banks with national banks has become 
formibable in the last two years. More 
discretion, wider business experience 
and maturer judgement are evidently 
felt by Presidents to be indispensable 
qualities in a comptroller today than 
were thought to be necessary whe: 
McKinley was President. 

The comptroller was at firs! 
chiefly an administrative officer. H: 
was the head of the national ban) 
examiners though the act creatin: 
the job contemplated one of powe: 
and importance for it provided tha. 
the comptroller might only be removec 
by impeachment, his tenure being thu, 
made as secure as that of a judge 
He might call for statements of thei: 
condition from national banks four o- 
five times a year. He also directed 


‘ the examination of banks. These 


functions were purely administrative. 

Discretion was called for when « 
bank’s assets were impaired. The 
comptroller might order a bank to ge! 
rid of certain paper as not a sufficiently 
sound investment, or where mismanage- 
ment had been serious he might close 
the bank’s doors. | 

Much wider exercise of discretion is 
requisite in the comptrollership today. 
With national banks tending in many 
parts of the country to surrender their 
federal charters and become state in- 
stitutions, a wise administration of the 
office is called for. An example of the 
problems which comptrollers today face 
and of the discretion which they must 
exercise was Comptroller Crissinger’s 


William Barret Ridgely (1901-1908 
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action on the question of branch 
banking. 

Mr. Crissinger is not a believer in 
branch banking. Or, to put it more 
exactly, he feels that the government 
must proceed with caution in recogniz- 
ing this new development among 
American banks. In moderation he 
thinks it may have certain advantages. 
He said once to me, “It is a method of 
bringing the banks to the people and a 
community should have easy access to 
the very best banks.” That quota- 
‘ion does not fully represent his 
position for he sees arguments against 
indiscriminate extension of banking 
(acilities. 

When he became comptroller na- 
‘ional banks were beginning to dis- 
ippear from certain parts of the 
country. Mr. Crissinger, who is a 
sound lawyer, interpreted the National 
Bank Act as placing authority over 
‘his question of branch banking fully 
in the hands of the Comptroller of 
Currency so that unless he objected 
io a national bank’s establishing a 
pranch, no one else could. In his 
administration such a branch or addi- 
tional office was set up by a national 
bank in St. Louis. The attorney 
general of Missouri brought an action 
in the courts against the St. Louis bank 
on the ground that in opening a branch 
it was violating the National Bank Act. 

This case reached the United States 
Supreme Court recently and was there 
sent back to the lower court to have the 
question argued whether the attorney 
general of Missouri had any authority 
to bring such an 
action as he did 
against the bank. 
This seemed to 
imply that the 
Supreme Court 
was likely to take 
the same view of 
the National Bank 
Act that Mr. Cris- 
singer did, namely 
that it was not the 
business of any one 
else but the Comp- 
troller of Currency 
to object if a 
national bank 
opened a branch. 
But until the Su- 
preme Court has 
finally spoken in 
this Missouri case 
the Comptroller’s 
authority will not 
be clear. 

Mr. Crissinger 
was in many ways an ideal comptroller. 
He conceived of his office as one 
which should be helpful to banks so 
long as high standards of finance 
were maintained. The atmosphere of 
bureaucracy disappeared. Red tape 
was cut in a way that scandalized 
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old employees of the comptroller’s 
office. He had courage and practical 
sense. 

A man with less knowledge of human 
nature, less co-operative spirit, such 
as John Skelton Williams was, might 
at this time wreck 
the national bank- 
ing system, which 
shows how much 
more delicate is the 
banking situation 
as it relates to 
Washington than 
it was a few years 
ago. Mr. Williams 
was a born bureau- 
crat. In addition 
he had an infirm 
temper. 

I have spoken of 
his association with 
Thomas F. Ryan 
in organizing the 
Seaboard Airline. 
The association 
ended unhappily 
and Mr. Williams 
was vindictive. He 
entered office with 
some personal ene- 
mies and a general 
enmity toward Wall Street. His quar- 
rel with the Riggs National Bank in 
Washington is familiar to all bankers. 
Probably it had its origin in grievances 
real or imaginary springing out of the 
Seaboard Airline experience. Bank- 
ing sentiment generally sympathized 
with the Riggs bank and that irritated 
Mr. Williams 
against bankers 
generally. In his 
correspondence he 
was brusque and 
irritating. He was 
a tireless worker, 
often stopping in 
the evening only 
for a turkish bath 
and then returning 
to his desk and 
remaining there 
until early morn- 
ing. He used his 
boundless energy to 
magnify his office. 
He asked unneces- 
sary questions of 
banks and ques- 
tions which showed 
suspicions of them 
and animosity to- 
ward them. How 
many hours a day 
had employees of 
banks worked, from the president 
down, and what was their compensa- 
tion? What loans had been made by 
banks to members of their board of 
directors and what was the rate of 
interest on them? Answering such 
questions entailed endless labor and 
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the spirit in which they were asked 
was exasperating. 

I only touch upon Mr. Williams’ 
career in office to show that a comptrol- 
ler of his temperament might today 
wreck the national banking system. 
The competition of 
the state banks, 
especially those in 
states where the 
openingof branches 
is permitted, has 
enormously in- 
creased since Mr. 
Williams retired. 
In some sections of 
the country the 
national bank has 
almost disap- 
peared. And in 
many others the 
tendency of the 
national institu- 
tions to take out 
state charters is 
still marked. A 
comptroller who 
constantly hec- 
tored the bankers 
would speedily con- 
vince many of them 
that the best way 
out of their difficulties would be to 
accept the more liberal regulation of 
the states. 

Both Comptroller Dawes and Gover- 
nor Crissinger of the Federal Reserve 
Board regard the future of banking in 
this country as one of the great issues 
before the country. Both of them feel 
that the National Bank Act will have 
to be liberalized to permit the national 
banks to do some of the things which 
they are now forbidden to do and which 
state banks are permitted to do. Mr. 
Crissinger inspired the introduction of 
a bill in Congress liberalizing the 
National Bank Act, but it failed in 
the confusion of the last, short session. 

Mr. Dawes is feeling his way. His 
first impulse is to regard the problem 
of strengthening national banking as 
largely one of whether branch bank- 
ing by national banks is to be per- 
mitted or not. 

This is not an article on branch 
banking but one can hardly write of 
the comptrollership and keep away 
from the subject. One hears of it as 
soon as one enters the Treasury Build- 
ing and talks either to members of the 
Federal Reserve Board or to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

When I said to Mr. Dawes that I 
wished to talk to him about some of 
the problems before him, he asked 
immediately: “About branch bank- 
ing?” He pointed to a drawer in his 
desk and wenton. “I haveadrawerful 
of letters about branch banking, some 
from national bankers who wish to 
open branches of their banks, some 
from other bankers who are bitterly 
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opposed to the establishment of 
branches. 

“‘Now I have positive views on the 
subject of branch banking but I have 
not been in this office long enough, 
have not experience enough so that it 
would be fitting for me to announce 
them just yet. Sometime I shall make 
my position perfectly clear on the 
subject. Bankers all over the country 
seem greatly concerned to know just 
where I stand on it. And they shall 
know when the proper time arrives. 
But I want to get perfectly familiar 
with my job.” 

There is hesitancy both in the 
Comptroller’s office and in the Federal 
Reserve over this problem of branch 
banking. In the first place branch 
banking on any considerable scale is 
novel in this country and banking 
sentiment on it is divided. In the next 
place the political consequences of 
branch banking may be serious. If the 
control of banking resources becomes 
too much concentrated, the, banks 
may be dragged into politics in the 
way the railroads have been. And in 
the third place branch banking and 
chain banking, which is another phase 
of it, add greatly to the problems of 
governmental regulation. 

Two methods of approach to this 
problem are under discussion by Comp- 
troller Dawes and Governor Crissinger. 
One is to permit the opening of addi- 
tional offices by national banks in 
states where branch banking is allowed. 
The inclination is to do this cautiously 
and within limits. The other goes at 
the problem from the other side. It is 


proposed that the Federal ‘Reserve 
Board discourage the excessive multi- 
plication of branches by state banks. 
One difficulty with this suggestion is 
that the Federal Reserve Board does 
not wish to weaken the Federal Re- 
serve System by driving out of it 
powerful state banks. Its policy has 
always been rather to invite them in. 

I think I can say with a good deal of 
confidence that before any important 
decision is reached on branch banking, 
a thorough study of its practical 
operations will be made by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Comptroller 
acting together. Some state banks 
with many branches and some chains 
of state and national banks under 
common ownership will be subjected to 
a thorough examination. 


Sucu an inquiry will be a considerable 
undertaking calling for co-operation be- 
tween the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 
There are in one chain more than one 
hundred banking institutions under 
common ownership; some of them are 
national banks, some of them are state 
banks, some of them are branches. 
Now, to examine each of these in- 
stitutions separately would leave the 
way open for kiting assets, if the 
bankers chose to do it, from one bank 
to another as the examiner moved 
about. Moreover, the Comptroller 
could examine only the national banks 
in the chain. The Federal Reserve 
Board could examine the state banks. 
It would take 150 examiners of the 
Comptroller’s and of the Federal 
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Reserve Board starting simultaneously 
in each of these more than one hundred 
institutions scattered through several 
states to ascertain with any degree of 
accuracy what kind of banking business 
this chain is doing. It is not suspicion 
which would prompt such an examina- 
tion but a desire to study a tendency in 
actual operation. 

This is only one illustration of how 
much more complicated the task of 
Comptroller of the Currency has be- 
come. He is federal regulator of bank- 
ing at a critical moment in the history 
of the national banks. Tendencies are 
developing which require study and 
consideration. Important policies 
must be decided upon. The Federal 
Reserve System is, as Governor Cris- 
singer said in a recent article in this 
magazine, trying to find itself. An 
excessive accumulation of gold in this 
country carries with it the dangers o: 
inflation. There never was a time wher. 
the banks were so great a factor a: 
they are now in the nation’s economic 
future. 

Are the national banks to remain the 
chief factor in American banking? Is 
the character of banking organization 
in this country to change? Will the 
banks and the Federal Reserve Board 
find out as Governor Crissinger says, 
“how to use the Federal Reserve 
System?” Will they together preserve 
the country from what Premier Bald- 
win of England describes as the danger 
of too much wealth? These questions 
make banking today as Mr. Dawes and 
Mr. Crissinger say, “one of the great 
issues before the country.” 


Accounting System and Its Relation to Auditing 


HAT is an account? From 
“Sprague’s Philosophy of Ac- 
counts” we learn it is something more 
than a statement of facts, it is a 
systematic statement of financial 
facts which points to some conclusion. 
A discussion of finanical facts re- 
veals two opposing tendencies—in- 
crease and decrease—from which we 
inevitably conclude that an account 
must provide some means of separating 
these tendencies and classifying the 
one apart from the other. 

We further conclude that a live ac- 
count or one which represents value, 
whether negative or positive, must 
point definitely to a positive or nega- 
tive result and that a combination or 
series of accounts designed to picture 
the financial facts of a bank or other 
business organization, must likewise 
point to a plus or minus result, depend- 
ing on the preponderance of one tend- 
ency over the other. An accounting 
system is a method or series of methods 
of developing the essential financial 
facts of a business, through the medium 
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of a number of accounts of more or less 
opposing tendencies, which ultimately 
centralize in the form of a concrete 
combination or series of accounts 
known as the balance sheet—or, with a 
bank, the statement of condition. A 
statement of condition of a bank is 
simply an expression of opposing 
tendencies. 

What is an audit? Now, there are 


many and diverse definitions of an 


audit which could provide material for 
numerous interesting discussions of a 
more or less technical nature, but I am 
chiefly interested in pointing out a few 
simple and fundamental relationships 
of accounting systems to effective audit- 
ing and shall, therefore, confine myself 
to the unadorned statement that an 
audit is a verification of accounts. 


Basis of a Complete Audit 
The process of verification may 


proceed coincidentally with or alongside 
of that of the development of the ac- 
counts, or it may take the form of a 
special approach from an opposite or 
outside standpoint. The ultimate goal 
of either attack is the determination of 
the correctness of the statement of 
condition as an expression of the true 
and underlying financial values ol 
the bank. I speak of these values, of 
course, in the light of their relation to 
all similar values. 

We may look at our bank as the hub 
of the wheel, the spokes branching out 
from the hub to the left half of the rim 
as the accounting system which reveals 
the financial facts, and the spokes 
branching out to the right half of the 
rim as the auditing program which 
definitely checks and counterbalances 
the operations of the accounting sys- 
tem. No bank may safely continue 
in business without providing some 
effective means of accurately record- 
ing the operations of its negative 
and positive tendencies and an 
equally certain method of proving the 
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Harford Figures the Argument 


field, hot, tired, and with a dis- 

couraged look that his wife had 
learned to recognize at a glance. It 
had been a hard day. 
Jim had been up with the 
sun, and his long struggle 
with the weeds that were 
threatening to conquer his 
crop had wearied both man 
and beast. The season 
had been backward. Al- 
most incessant rains had 
made it all but impossible 
‘o work in the field for 
more than ten days. Late 
jrosts had nipped a part 
of the first planting, and 
the excessive moisture had 
rotted not a little of the 
lately seeded acres. Mrs. 
Harford knew her hus- 
band’s every mood, and 
so she hesitated just a bit 
before she laid beside his 
plate the letter the R. F. D. 
postman had delivered 
that morning. 

Jim’s face clouded as he 
scanned the envelope. It 
bore a return card of the 
“First State Bank,” and 
Jim knew without opening 
it, that it contained a 
notice that his note for 
$1,500 was due in a few 
days. 

“Damn the luck!” he 
said, petulantly. “Just 
when a fellow thinks that 
he sees daylight ahead, 
along comes one of these notices that 
the bank wants its money. I tell you, 
mother, it isn’t right! Every time we 
get a loan we have to sign our lives 
away to the bank. We have to pay 8 
per cent interest, and what do we get 
inreturn? The loan of a few hundred 
dollars—just enough to tide us over 
from one season to the next.” 

“It does seem kind o’ hard, Jim,” 
assented his wife, as she poured the 
coffee; ‘‘but if it wasn’t for the bank, 
we couldn’t get along at all, could we?” 

“Banks are all right,” said Jim, 
helping himself generously to the 
steaming food; “but they needn’t take 
everything a fellow has, need they? 
Look at what they do for the specula- 
tors. Those chaps get all the accom- 
modations, I tell you. They make 
their money easy, speculating on our 
products. If they want $10,000 or so, 
they can get it for the simple asking. 
If I want a few hundred dollars, what 
do I have to do? Sign a chattel 
mortgage and all that! And this 8 
per cent interest is eating us alive. 
I’m going into town tomorrow and tell 
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“Banks are all 
right,’’ said Jim, 
**but they needn't 


take every 

a fellow has, n 
they? Look at 
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all the accom- 
modations, I tell 
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President Gardner just what I think of 
his bank and of bankers generally!” 


“Now, Jim,” said his wife, “‘don’t 
do anything foolish; if you make Mr. 
Gardner mad, maybe he won’t loan 
you the money we will have to have 
later this year.” 

‘Well, if he won’t,”’ said Jim, with a 
frown, “I'll at least have the satis- 
faction of telling him what I think of 
men like him. He rides around in his 
limousine, while I can hardly buy tires 
for the old Ford. The tractor needs 
some repairs, I have to buy several new 
implements. I ought to have a silo. 
And now I have to scratch to pay this 
darned note—or a good part of it at 
least. I don’t know how we’re going 
to get through this year, unless prices 
pick up a littlke—and even that won’t 
do us much good unless we can get 
some sunshine to make a crop. 

“I’m getting mighty tired of banks 
and bankers,” he went on. “Seems to 
me that us farmers could get together, 
start a bank of our own and save all 
that interest — pay it back to ourselves. 
I’ve had that idea in my head for a 


long time now, and I’ve a darned good 
notion to call a meeting of the farmers 
around here and see how they’d take 
to the idea. I don’t see any reason 
why, if we can run a co-operative 
elevator, we can’t have a farmers’ 
bank.” 

“Who'd you get to run it, Jim?” 
asked Mrs. Harford. 

“T dunno,” said Jim, impatiently; 
“‘there’s lots of smart young fellows 
who can manage a bank and make 
money out of it. Look at Charlie 
Gardner—he’s made a fortune out of 
the First State. He isn’t fifty yet, and 
he’s said to be worth $250,000. He’s 
been to the legislature twice, was 
speaker of the house last winter, and 
they say that he’s got his eye on the 
governor’s chair at next election. Fat 
chance he’d have if the other farmers 
knew how he was robbing them! And 
you bet, unless he comes to time to- 
morrow and plays white with me 
on this note, tell °em, too!” 
When President Charles S. 
Gardner of the First State 
Bank entered his office 
at 9 o’clock next morn- 
ing, he found Jim Harford 
waiting for him. One 
look at Jim’s face told 
Gardner that the ener- 
getic young farmer was 
“peeved” about some- 
thing; but he smiled as 
he invited Jim into the 
consultation room. 

“**Morning, Jim,” he 
said, heartily, extending 
his hand; “‘how’s every- 
thing going down on the farm?” 

“Rotten,” said Jim, sullenly, ignor- 
ing the proffered handshake. ‘‘First 
the frosts ruined a lot of my beets, 
and now these rains are just about 
rotting all my seed. It’s so wet I can’t 
cultivate to speak of, and the weeds 
are taking everything. But that’s the 
farmers’ luck,” he ended bitterly; 
“you bankers don’t have to worry 
about things like that.” 

“Don’t we, though?” said Gardner 
with a smile. “Have a cigar, Jim. 
Something’s bothering you—out with 
it. Maybe I can help you if you'll 
let me.” 

“Oh, Pll let you all right!” said Jim. 
“This is what’s ‘bothering me’ as you 
put it,” holding out the notice of the 
maturity of his note. 

“I see,”’ said Gardner, taking the slip 
of paper Harford extended toward him. 
“Well, is it inconvenient for you to take 
up this loan —all of it, Jim?” 

“Oh, I can take it up all right, you 
know that,” said Harford; “‘but if I do, 
how am I going to build that silo, and 
get repairs for my tractor, and buy a 
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new manure spreader and the disc 
harrow and some other implements 
I need so bad? 

“I tell you,”’ he went on, “‘it isn’t fair 
for you bankers to make us sign our 
lives away every time we want a little 
money, and then make us pay 8 per 
cent for it. If you’d treat us.as well as 
you do those speculators, we’d be 
sitting pretty. You talk about the 
farmer being the backbone of the 
country! If you believe that, why 
don’t you give him a chance? And let 
me tell you that if you don’t we 
farmers will organize our own bank 
here pretty soon, and put you out of 
business!”’ 

Gardner glanced up from the scratch 
pad on which he had been idly making 
pencil marks. Then he pushed the pad 
and the pencil across the desk to 
Harford. 

“Jim,” he said, “your threat to start 
a bank doesn’t disturb me any— 
there’s just as much grief in banking 
as in farming, my friend. But I won- 
der if we are depriving you of your 
chance, as you put it. You seem to 
think that we are taking too much 
profit —isn’t that what you mean?” 

“Might as well be plain about it— 
yes!’ said Jim. ‘This 8 per cent rate is 
killing us. You could get along and 
make a decent profit on 6 per cent— 
now couldn’t you?” 

Gardner blew some smoke rings 
toward the ceiling. Then he said: “If 
we can, we will, Jim. Take that pad 
and make some figures for me, 
will you — you figure while I think 
and talk. 

“Suppose a farmer comes in 
here and deposits $1,000 on a 
certificate of deposit, Jim. We 
pay 4 per cent on that kind 
of deposits, you know. How 
much would that be, for a 
year’s interest?” 

“Why, $40 of course,” 
said Harford, promptly. 

“All right,’ said 
Gardner, absently. 
‘Suppose you write 
down ‘$1,000’ in the 
upper left corner of that 
pad, and ‘$40’ in the 
upper right-handcorner. 
Got it?” 

“Sure,” said Jim, 
writing the figures as in- 
dicated. ““But what—” 

**Now,’’ went on 
Gardner, “‘that’sinterest 
we must pay. How much profit 
do you think it would be rea- 
sonable for us to make—or 
rather, let’s take another item, first. 
How much should it cost, do you 
think, to operate the bank—overhead 
expense, you know.” 

“I don’t know,” said Harford; “I’ve 
heard that 2 per cent is reasonable.” 

**All right,’ said Gardner, chewing 


his cigar. “‘Let’s agree on that. Then 
2 per cent of that $1,000 would be $20 
—eh? Put that down under the $40 
item, Jim. That makes $60 thus far, 
doesn’t it?” 

“That’s right,” said Harford, “but 
what I want to know—’”’’ 

“Just a minute, Jim,” interrupted 
the other. “If I remember rightly, 
about 75 per cent of the members of 
the legislature, on the average, are 
farmers. Is that right? I thought 
so,” as Harford assented with a nod of 
his head. “And our legislature has 
said that state banks must carry at 
least a 25 per cent reserve on deposits. 
That’s a farmer law, Jim—you know 
that.” 

“And that’s a good law, too,” said 
Harford. ‘If I have $4 on deposit here, 
I want to know that you have at least 
$1 on hand to pay me with if I want 
my money. Common experience and 
common sense tells us that a 25 per 
cent reserve isn’t too much — now is it?” 

“We are not questioning the law, 
Jim—I’m satisfied with it. If you are, 
suppose you take 25 per cent of that 
$1,000 deposit we are discussing— 
that’s $250—and deduct it from the 
$1,000. Under the law we can loan 
only 75 per cent of our:deposits, you 
know. Now, how much of that de- 
posit have I to loan?” ; 


Gardner pushed the pad and cil across the 
desk to Harford saying, ‘‘Take 
some figures 


at pad and make 
for me, will you, Jim—you figure 
while I think and talk"’ 
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“Two hundred and fifty from 1,000 
leaves 750,” said Jim. ‘You have 
exactly $750 of that deposit to loan.” 

“Exactly,” said the banker. ‘“‘Now, 
Jim, figure it up, and tell me how much 
the interest will be on $750 for one year 
at 8 per cent.” 

Jim’s pencil moved swiftly for a few 
seconds, and then he answered: ““The 
interest will be $60.” 

“All right,” said Gardner. ‘“‘Now, if 
I pay 4 per cent interest on that de- 
posit, plus 2 per cent for operating 
expenses, how much is that?” 

“That’s $60, also,” announced Jim. 
what is the idea—” 

“Just a moment Jim,” said the 
banker, gently. “If I get $60 in interest 
for loaning $750 of that $1,000, and pay 
out $60—$40 in interest to the de- 
positor, and $20 for expense of running 
the business—where does my profit 
come in?” 

Harford stared at the other blankly 
for a few moments; then he rapidly 
verified the figures on his pad. At last 
he looked up and said, quite frankly: 
““Why, there isn’t any profit at all!’ 

“Right!” said the banker. “Do you 
want to start a bank now as much as 
you did a few minutes ago?” 

Harford’s face flushed darkly, and 
then he said, sullenly: ‘‘You’ve 
tricked me somewhere. Of course you 

make a profit!” 

“Certainly we make a _ profit, 
Jim,”’ returned the other—‘“‘but it 
isn’t so easy, you’ve demonstrated 
that with your own figures. Not 
all money that is deposited here 
draws 4 per cent interest—that’s 
one thing; and then there are 
others. But the profit in banking 
isn’t what you think it is, old man. 

“And now look here a minute. 
You said you ‘had to sign your life 

away, when you gota loan. You 
also said something about the bank 
favoring the speculator, as you call 
him. Let’s see about these things. 
You’re a sensible young man, Jim 
—you had a good educa- 
tion, and you have com- 
mon sense. You have 
made a fair success of your 
farm, and just because 
you have hit a little streak 
of hard luck, don’t you 
think you are becoming 
just a little bolshevistic 
— without reason? 

“When you get a loan 
at this bank, what security 
do you give?” 

““A chattel mortgage, as 
you know well enough,” returned Jim. 

“Right! And that property, cov- 
ered by the mortgage, remains in your 
possession, doesn’t it? You can do 
anything you like with it, except sell it 
without the bank’s consent — can’t you” 

‘I suppose I can” returned the other, 
a bit sullenly. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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vays a perfect circle with the bank as the location in the arbitrary unit system; 
center; and Figure 2 (central diagram), and Figure 4 (the lower diagram) the 
the division into units of city blocks or final tally sheet recording e actual 
square miles e ae number of accounts in each unit 


Mapping the Territory of Accounts 


An Accurate Graph of the Boundaries and Distribution of 
the Bank’s Business Directs Effort to Build Up Deposits 


HILE we can no longer say that 
W financial advertising is in its in- 
fancy, it is still true that banks 
on the whole have not profited by all 
the experience of many other fields of 
advertising. For example, all reliable 
advertising agencies precede _ their 
plans and copy writing with an exhaus- 
tive survey to determine the field, but 
there are very few banks that have 
acquired accurate data as to their 
exact territory. 

It is the purpose of this article so to 
outline a scheme for analyzing a city or 
town or county that we may determine 
where it will best profit a bank to spend 
its appropriation. The salesman who 
has a service to sell to banks allotted an 
exclusive territory, knows how few are 
the banks that are thoroughly familiar 
with their field. The average banker 
requests a mile, or two miles, or three 
miles in each direction and thinks he is 
setting a fair boundary. But is he? 
Those who have ever made a careful 
study of territory know that its es- 
tablishment is no such simple matter. 

What I have just said really applies 
more to the bank in a city than to the 
bank in a small town. But it will pay 
anyone to conduct an analysis. Some 
very interesting data will surely come 
to light and in many cases it will not be 
at all surprising to find that a bank 
actually draws business from a very 
much smaller territory than it has 
always recognized and vice versa. The 


By A. T. HUIZINGA 


Peoples Stock Yards State Bank 
Chicago, IIl. 


bank’s analysis frequently leads to the 
discovery that certain sections hitherto 
conceded to belong to the “other” 
bank, are in reality veritable ‘“‘strong- 
holds” of its own customers. 

The bank cannot determine its 
territory with any degree of accuracy by 
simply describing a circle with a radius 
of several miles around its location 
as the center. As proof of the fallacy, 
we submit Figure 1. It shows the 
territory of abankin Chicago. Notice 
particularly the location of the bank. 


Berore going into the details of how 
such a territory analysis is made it will 
be well to consider one or two things 
that make such a research necessary. 

It is altogether possible that situ- 
ations could arise where two or more 
banks will secure their business from 
exactly the same territory. ‘This is 
probably the case in a small town where 
the banks are located on the main “‘four 
corners.”” But usually where there is 
more than one bank there are apt to be 
natural barriers or social differences 
that tend to give one bank a clientele 
that comes from one section, and the 
other another. 

A map showing a bank its territory, 
or the section from which it is more 
likely to obtain the greater share of 


its business, is of greatest use to the 
bank that employs ‘“‘house-to-house”’ 
distribution, billboards, community 
newspapers, any medium that reaches 
one section more than another—even 
direct-by-mail. 

The basis of the analysis I am going 
to propose is the bank’s present busi- 
ness, beginning with the most recent 
accounts and working backwards 
through the ledgers. True, this may 
not give an accurate result when a 
bank has been putting a preponderant 
amount of advertising into one section 
and neglecting another, but it will 
indicate the most fertile ground when 
a section of a city or the whole city has 
been covered in the ordinary way. 

Begin by drawing up a map of your 
city or of your section of the city and 
let the map include a territory some- 
what larger than you have any reason 
to believe your bank serves. Divide it 
into units that depend upon the size of 
the territory included. With a small 
bank, perhaps the unit is a square block, 
or a square containing 4 square blocks, 
and with a large bank the unit may be 
square miles. Number these units 
from lup. (See Figure 2.) 

Now prepare a chart containing a list 
of all streets, alphabetically arranged, 
that pass through the territory. (See 
Figure 3.) At the right of this list of 
names prepare a number of columns, 
each column headed by the numbers of 
the houses on the streets within that 
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territory. (See Figures 2 and 3 again.) 
Complete the chart by writing in each 
column, opposite each street, the unit 
number wherein are located those 
particular numbers of that street. By 
comparing Figure 2 with 3 it will be 
evident how this is done. Thus the 400 
and 500 blocks of Albany are in Unit 4, 
the 600 and 700 blocks in Unit 3, etc. 
The 200 and 300 blocks of Irving are in 
Unit 1 and the 400 and 500 blocks in 
Unit 5, ete. 

One other thing is necessary before 
beginning an actual test on 100 of your 
most recent accounts. Prepare a sheet, 
ruled and tabulated, as in Figure 4. It 
should contain as many columns as 
there are units in your map. 

You are now ready to classify your 
accounts. Let us take two examples 
and the method will be clearer. 

John Doe 626 Kedzie St. 

Mary Jones 437 Elizabeth St. 
Figure 3 immediately shows that 626 
Kedzie Street is in Unit 7. A mark is 
then made in Column 7 of the ruled 
sheet shown in Figure 4. Likewise 437 
Elizabeth Street is shown to be in Unit 
5 and a mark is placed in Column 5. Of 


AS PART of its program of commu- 
nity co-operation, the Lake Shore 
Trust & Savings Bank recently assisted 
in shaping the growth of the north 
central district of Chicago by encour- 
aging better construction and design 
of the buildings of the district. 


course, in this simple case where only 
sixteen streets traverse the territory, 
it is just as easy to locate the unit 
number by looking at the map as to 
find its classification in Figure 3. But 
in the average case where there are hun- 
dreds of streets, with many short ones, 
it is far simpler to prepare such a chart. 


Worn the location of the hundred 
accounts tabulated, the results should 
be classified so as to make them of 
greatest value. The bare information 
that of the hundred accounts there are 
ten in Unit 8 and five in Unit 9 doesn’t 
mean a great deal, for Unit 9 may have 
only one-fourth the population of Unit 
8 and consequently the five accounts in 
Unit 9 really represent twice the yield 
of Unit 8 instead of only a half. 

To bring these figures down to a 
working basis it is well to make a 
similar analysis of a number of groups 
of accounts taken at random from all 
the ledgers, and to arrive at figures 
that will represent a true average. 
With these average figures, which we 
will say have been obtained from 10 
per cent of the total number of accounts 


The Gold Medal Stimulus to Artistic Building 


By MAHLON D. MILLER 


Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank 
Chicago, IIl. 


In accordance with a plan devised 
by William S. Kline, president, the 
bank awarded a gold medal to the 
architect designing the finest build- 
ing erected in the district in 1922, 
a second gold medal for the best 
example of remodeling in 1922 and 
bronze plaques to the owners of 
the medal-winning buildings. 

The entry in the competition 
of more than a score of buildings 
representing millions of dollars’ 
worth of improvements, imposed 
a difficult task on the jury selected 
in behalf of the bank from the 
Illinois Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects and the 
Illinois Society of Architects. Its 
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on the bank’s books, it is possible to 
calculate the actual number of de- 
positors in each given unit. For in- 
stance, if Unit 8 has twenty to its 
credit with 10 per cent of the accounts 
analyzed, it is safe to say that there are 
in Unit 8 a total of 200 depositors of 
the bank. If the population of that 
unit is 2,000, the percentage of that 
bank’s depositors to the number of 
people is 10 per cent. Unit 9 we will 
say yields the figure of 20 per cent, and 
so on all the way through. From these 
actual percentages it is possible to 
determine the sections from which it i: 
easiest to obtain business. 

This method often brings some very 
interesting results—for example, Figur« 
1 already referred to. In general. 
people are averse to crossing railroads 
rivers, and other natural boundaries 
The trend of business is always toward 
the center of town, so if a bank is ar 
“outlying” institution, a very un- 
balanced territory will result. Ther« 
are many more things that may in- 
fluence it—so it is best to conduct an 
actual analysis to determine you 
territory. 


decisions, however, were unanimous 
after several sessions in the directors’ 
room of the bank, and _ received 
popular approval. The gold medal in 
the new building class went to the 
Illinois Life Insurance Company Build- 
ing, with honorable mention of the 
Popular Mechanics Magazine Build- 
ing. The Walter Hoops Advertising 
Building was. medal winner in the 
remodeled class. All of the prize- 
winning buildings were the designs of 
architects of established reputation. 

After announcement of the jury’s 
awards, the bank exhibited photo- 
graphs of the competing buildings for 
one week in the lobby, inviting all of 
its customers, architects of the district 
and the public. The newspaper publi- 
city resulting from it was a considerable 
factor in the success of the exhibition. 

One of the interesting features of the 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Forging Ahead=The Women Banking 


Every Day They Are Demonstrating Their Aptitude and 
Gaining Deserved Recognition—Especially in the West 


UCCESS! What constitutes suc- 
S cess? Has it a definition? Does 

anyone ever feel she has achieved 
it? College faculties are analyzing the 
returns from alumnae reports. Class 
reunions feature their outstanding 
vraduates. Each tells her story, 
sketching the gap between diploma and 
the twentieth anniversary, and gives 
a bird’s-eye view of her accomplish- 
ments. Some there are who seem 
to have wielded a fairy wand. 
Others are exactly where they 
were when they graduated, unless 
the acquisition of four or five 
children, the accumulation of 
telltale lines and creases, the 
title of good housekeeper, can 
support a claim to distinction. 

More and more as the 
years go by, women are feeling 
the necessity of showing cause, 
of demonstrating a purpose 
for their existence. No longer, 
it would seem, can a woman be 
content, any more than can a 
man, to rest upon the oars of 
her progeny. Everywhere the 
cry is heard: “I simply must 
do something. I simply can’t 
stand this loafing.’’ And the 
raising of a family, while just as 
important and as noble as it has always 
been for those that like it, has ceased 
to exist as the only goal of the modern 
woman’s existence, if we would believe 
the testimony of the present genera- 
tion. Children, it is said, can be both 
incidental and creditable. They do 
not even have to fashion their lives 
according to the disastrous program 
of Rosalie’s brood in Hutchinson’s 
startling novel, ““This Freedom.” 

Women of the twentieth century 
recognize the necessity of achieve- 
ment. Whether it is the inevitable 
result of political emancipation or the 
economic release of woman from the 
talons of masculine support, the fact 
faces all observers that women have 
changed their spots. They are no 
longer willing to be usefully useless. 
Ornamental they must be, but orna- 
ments never. That is, as in “‘Pinafore,” 
“hardly ever.” 

To those women, who twenty years 
ago foresaw this tendency and as 
youngsters prepared to meet it, be- 
long now the first fruits of their 
then so-called freakishness. For, look 
around and check up the history of 
prominent women in the _ business 
world, and almost without exception, 
they will tell you that when they 


By ANNE SEWARD 


Manager, Women’s Department 
Hamilton National Bank 
New York City 


Miss Seward 


started out, their condemnation was 
universal and their hope of approval 
nil. Any advanced sister was con- 
sidered beyond the pale, and her in- 
fluence over others of her sex was 
pronounced iniquitous. one, 
twenty years ago, who did not actually 
prefer to rock on father’s piazza, was 
really normal. To earn a dollar in 
those post-Victorian days was - in- 
decent. The state of mind engendered 
by a college education or by a sly 
taste of real freedom, was, according 
to our elders, deplorable. The per- 
nicious leanings of the wayward one 
must be propped, and the substitute 
of a husband or a trip to Europe 
provided instanter. Nor did it ever 
seem to matter whether the former 
would be any more enduring than the 
latter so long as the antidote checked 
the imminent poison of the philter of 
independence. And successful 
intervention of well-meaning pa’s and 
ma’s resulted in a. crop of sordid 
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divorces in a very short time. And 
now the victims of many an ill-mated 
matrimonial substitute for a laudable 
business career are once again nosing 
their way back into the world of their 
abandoned hopes. Not a few of the 
most persistent of belated career- 
hunters are the grass widows of a 
deflected first effort. And business 
chiefs say they sometimes make the 
best subjects for a successful enter- 
prise. When their urge to work 
means the support of one or two 
otherwise neglected children, they 
are not inclined to take their 
jobs lightly. “A bond-widow 
with a family sticks to her job,” 
said one of New York’s leading 
personnel heads in discussing 
the entry of women into the 
investment solicitation. 

“The trouble with the young 
things, many of them, is that 
they have no slump-stemming 
incentive to work. Half the 
time they do not have to earn 

their living, and even if they 
do they take it as a stop-gap 
between college and matrimony. 
The prospective husband is al- 
ways in the offing. Give me the 
kind that has gotten matrimony 
out of her system and is ready, 
happy or disillusioned, to settle down 
to hard work and uninterrupted effort. 
They make the best material as a rule.” 
But there are many of the other 
kind too, those who do not need the 
impulse of adversity to spur them on; 
those who have sailed along ona placid 
sea of successful self-improvement and 
whose present occupations are not the 
result of shipwrecked hopes and 
shattered homes. These maiden pio- 
neers have been pegging away, deaf to 
the taunts of their pleasure-loving 
sisters, and have now arrived at the 
goals they set for themselves years ago. 
Of them the world is asking: “‘How did 
you do it? How did you get where 
you are? To what do you attribute 
your success?” Success, that is, in 
doing what they outlined for them- 
selves. Not necessarily monetary suc- 
cess, for with women that is as yet not 
a fair test. But success, meaning re- 
spect, high regard for judgment, recog- 
nized leadership. These mark the 
present measure of women’s achieve- 
ment. And to those who have won this 
measure the question is constantly: 
being put: “How did it happen?” 
Personal experiences and concrete 
examples are always interesting. In 
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so far as the story of events aad steps 
in the writer’s life can be helpful to 
others, the tale is submitted with due 
humility. Any narrative in the first 
person combines good copy with bad 
taste, but for tale-telling the ego is 
almost indispensable. 

I, myself, never had any idea from 
earliest childhood of doing anything 
except to work all my life. I made up 
my mind to try for all that I was 
worth to amount to something in the 
world of affairs. Toward an unsym- 
pathetic neighbor I always bore. a 
particular grudge because she met my 
resolution to go to college with, ‘““Well, 
my dear, four years of high school and 
four years of college is a very long 
time for a little girl to plan ahead for.” 
But eight years lengthened into nine 
and even ten, as I added postgraduate 
work and European universities to my 
preparatory program. Not that so 
long a preliminary training is always 
necessary for a business or a bank 
career, but at the time when I started 
out to earn my living, school-teaching 
was the only respectable thing to do, 
and for school-teaching you do need 
some education. 

To fond mothers, now, who ask what 
education their young daughters must 
have to succeed in banking, I always 
feel inclined to say that most of our 


bank presidents among the men got * 


their education sweeping out the bank. 
But apparently that will not do for 
women, and no matter how much the- 
oretical knowledge a woman has, she 


must always spend a great deal of time 
getting practical experience “right in 
business’’ if she hopes to save herself and 
her institution from embarrassment. 

In my case my hobby happened to 
be figures. I loved all sorts of prob- 
lems and used to work out algebra and 
financial problems as a pastime. The 
investment sheet of the dailies was 
my Bible and I ate, slept, lived finance 
until I had mastered the rudiments 
fairly well. Next to education in a 
subject, love of that subject is of para- 
mount importance for success. AndI 
loved finance. I understood almost 
instinctively the conversation I used 
to listen to when business was dis- 
cussed around me at home. I longed 
always for the time when I could get 
out into the world of affairs and be 
useful in a practical way. 


Tuart opportunity was given me 
during the war, when I worked in the 
Federal Reserve Board’s office for con- 
trolling all monies that came into or 
went out of this country. As head of 
the Division of Foreign Exchange’s 
Research Department I was plunged 
into a maze of international banking 
and foreign and domestic exchange, 
which called for the exercise of every 
bit of sense I possessed and which 
turned nights into days and made the 
working day not infrequently eighteen 
hours. As those with whom I was then 
associated will attest, nothing after 
that experience will ever seem hard 
again. This was followed by two years 


The beautiful, antique-paneled clubroom for women clients of the Hamilton National Bank 
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in Paris, helping to organize succes- 
sively the Travel Departments of the 
Bankers Trust Company and of the 
Park-Union Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion, and learning the banking methods 
of England, Germany and France at 
close hand. 

This European experience enables 
me to advise other women who seek 
my opinion against attempting at 
present to work in France. For women 
in Paris there is no opportunity, at 
least no opportunity such as we under- 
stand the word. Women in executive 
positions are as yet not accepted. 
They may run their little shops or their 
dressmaking establishments or their 
own hotels, but they cannot be em- 
ployed as executives in large business 
houses or in banks. Their role is 
purely technical, so far, and for 
stenography and bookkeeping they are 
poorly paid. As one benighted but 
equally modern Frenchman put it: 
“Anything in trousers is superior to the 
most intelligent woman.”’ 

Women. in America, on the contrary, 
stop at nothing. Their opportunity is 
limitless if they handle it properly. 
Almost all fields are open to them. And 
men, to whom belonged until recently 
the complete monopoly of the domain 
of finance, have been cordial in their 
encouragement to women of deter- 
mined purpose. Men seem ready to 
admit to their hitherto male-manned 
jobs the sincere woman candidate. 
And just as soon as woman discovers 
her fitness for a given line she is almost 

. instantly allowed to demon- 
strate her ability to bring 
to her job what she can. 

In banking; that most 
recent of callings to which 
women have been admitted, 
women do bring something 
it did not have before. 
Whether this something is 
a humanizing quality or an 
intuitive note in credit 
matters, or an original 
quality in securing ac- 
counts, the women who 
have already gone into it 
have proved the need for 
their services on the same 
level as men officers in 
banks in the large cities 
throughout the United 
States. 

New York City first 
opened a Women’s Depart- 
ment in a bank seven years 
ago when the Columbia 
Trust Company appointed 
Miss V. D. H. Furman as 
manager in their Fifth 
Avenue office. Miss Fur- 
man, first as manager of 
the department and later 
as Officer of the bank, so 
admirably demonstrated 
the wisdom of the step 
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that from her performance 
other banks were encour- 
aged to follow suit, until 
now almost every bank of 
importance above Thirty- 
fourth Street, Manhattan, 
and many banks in Brook- 
lyn, have departments 
managed by women for 
women. 

In these departments, 
women clients may get 
advice, open accounts, 
transact every kind of bank 
usiness, and conduct their 
investments. The banks 
where these departments 
exist have appreciably in- 
-reased their deposits, have 
built up a bigger clientele, 
nave formed more valuable 
contacts than ever before, 
and have acquired a favor- 
able publicity which has 
established the Women’s 
Department as an indispen- 
sable part of bank organiz- 
ation. Although a comparatively re- 
cent innovation in New York, bank 
officers are many of them agreed that 
it is not whether they can afford to 
have a Women’s Department, but 
rather that they cannot afford to be 
without it. 

It has been estimated that 50 per 
cent of the deposits in the uptown 
Manhattan banks are in women’s 
names. One bank puts it as high as 
85 per cent. And women depositors 


’ want to deal with a woman, or at 


least they want to feel that in the 
bank where they carry their accounts, 
the same facilities exist that are to be 
found in other banks. If a successful 
Women’s Department exists in one 
bank and not in another, it is safe to 
prophesy that the women will flock to 
the bank with the special service. At 
least, that is the situation in New 
York City. And this same condition ex- 
ists in many of the larger western cities. 

On the extreme western coast, 
where the sun goes down over the 
Golden Gate, Mrs. Edward Dexter 
Knight, of the Bank of Italy, has 
worked up a Women’s Department 
whose fame has spread from coast to 
coast. Her combination of bank and 
club has won for it a prominent 
woman’s clientele, and as she herself 
writes, ““We have had a most delight- 
ful experience in building up this 
department. We are closing our 
second year with nearly 9,000 de- 
positors, and $2,320,000 on our books. 
We have eighteen girls in the depart- 
ment as against five two years ago.” 

In Kansas City, Mrs. Ralph Beebe, 
manager of the Women’s Department 
in the Commerce Trust Company, 
has made the bank known throughout 
the Middle West as a_ progressive, 
modern, obliging institution. 


The workshop of the manager of the department in the Hamilton Bank 


Miss Elenor Miller, a close friend of 
Mrs. Beebe’s, has done the same sort 
of thing for the New England National 
Bank in the same city. 

At a recent convention of the Mid- 
West Division of the Association of 
Bank Women, held in Kansas City, 
the sessions were attended by dele- 
gates from all parts. They came from 
Dakota, Texas, and as far east as 
New York City, among them being 
Miss Mary Movius, president of the 
First National Bank of Lidgerwood. 
North Dakota; Mrs. Lena Duncan 
Sultzer, manager of the Savings De- 
partment of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis; Miss Mary J. 
Scherrer, assistant trust officer in the 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 

The South, too, has pushed the plea 
for women’s business by placing 
women officers in their banks. In the 
Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, 
Georgia, Miss Jay Spencer Knapp isnow 
an assistant cashier, having been given 
that title in January, 1921, as recogni- 
tion of her long and valuable service. 


Curicaco, in the Northern Trust 
Company, appointed Miss Edna 
Howard, manager of a Women’s De- 
partment that she, herself, established. 
Miss Howard says in telling of the 
way in which her work has increased 
the patronage of all the bank’s de- 
partments: “I did not know exactly 
what was required in a Women’s 
Department, so I went to New York 
to find out. There I studied the 
already flourishing bureaus in the 
leading banks and came back and 
went to work on my own problem, 
with inspiration and zeal. As a 
result, we have a most successful 
Women’s Department in the Northern 
Trust Company.” 


Wyoming, in the city of Sheridan, 
has followed suit by electing Mrs. 
Lucy Reeder Young, manager of the. 
Savings Department in the Sheridan 
National Bank. 

Towa, in Sioux City, is represented 
by Miss Margaret Homer, who re- 
ceives deposits for the First National 
Bank. 

Texas has Miss Mary Cook as 
cashier of its Oak Cliff State Bank 
and Trust Company of Dallas. 

Arkansas also boasts a woman 
cashier in Mrs. Emma Cox Smith of 
the Bank of Osceola, and Colorado 
started out five years ago with Mrs. 
Julia W. Postlewaite in the Hamilton 
National Bank of Denver. 

In fact, the East has to bow to the 
West in its broader recognition of the 
woman in banking, for there women 
are already presidents and_ vice- 
presidents of the banks they serve, 
while in New York the highest title is 
that of assistant secretary or treasurer 
in a trust company. 

Women executives in banks have 
formed an_ Association of Bank 
Women, a national association whose 
membership numbers about eighty. 
The qualifications for admission are 
that candidates must come in contact 
with the public or act in an official 
capacity in the bank where they are 
employed. This association has sec- 
tional vice-presidents in various parts 
of the country and holds conventions 
just as the men’s associations do. 
Regular monthly meetings are held at 
its headquarters in New York, and 
from the discussions and programs 
entered into at these meetings and at 
the formal dinners, a great deal of 
inspiration is derived by the members 
for the development of new ideas in 
their several banks. 
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One of the purposes of this associ- 
ation as set forth in its resolutions is to 
help not only its members, but other 
women wishing to take up the same 
type of work; and at all times to 
uphold the dignity of women asso- 
ciated with (or employed by) banks. 
Its New York officers are: President, 
Miss Virginia D. H. Furman; vice- 
president, Mrs. William Laimbeer; 
secretary, Miss Mina M. Bruére, and 
treasurer, Miss Jean Arnot Reid. 

The justification of the existence of 
the Women’s Department is evident 
from the many kinds of service it is 
called upon to give. The events of a 
day in handling the problems that 
come before a manager reveal a 
variety that would have been unsus- 
pected in old banking regimes. Times 
have changed, and a bank is no 
longer a place, as Weber and Fields 
defined it, “where you put in and take 
out and some one gets the deficit.” 
A bank has to render service seem- 
ingly foreign to its function. And from 
advising clients as to the best means of 
buying a house, to planning for them 
an attractive trip in Europe or a wise 
choice of investment securities, the 
Women’s Department is on the jump 
all day long. And while the Personal 
Service Bureau of a Women’s Depart- 
ment must not lose sight of the main 
reason for its existence, which is to 
secure more clients and larger de- 
posits, it can, if wisely administered, 
do a great deal to increase the popu- 
larity and hence the accounts in the 
bank where it is installed. 

The Hamilton National Bank of 
New York, with which I am asso- 
ciated, is unique in combining club 
facilities with its women’s banking 
department. Here, in a_ beautiful, 
spacious, antique-paneled clubroom, 
clients find a quiet, convenient meeting 
place where, in the heart of the city, 
they may see their friends, keep their 
business appointments and profitably 
and pleasantly pass their time between 
engagements. 


One of the principal benefits of the 
Women’s Department is the oppor- 
tunities it has of preventing foolish 
investments among women. Women 
customers are more reticent than men 
about their perplexities. They are 
more ashamed of their mistakes and 
they dread the exposure of their 
follies. If they have been duped into 
unwise investments, they do not want 
to tell the men officers of a bank. 
They dread the just criticism which 
will be dealt out to them by that sex 
whom tradition has cloaked with a 
garb of infallibility. They prefer to 
tell a woman and to take her advice. 
Moreover, women love to talk. They 
take a much longer time than men are 
able or willing to give, to tell their 
story. And it is often the patient 


auditor that does the most good in the 
end. 

For instance, an absolute stranger 
came into the bank a short time ago, 
and in a rambling way consulted the 
writer about her securities, her life and 
her aims. She was a school-teacher 
but she had just completed a cafeteria 
course with a view to changing her 
employment. She had, in fact, tenta- 
tively resigned from her school where 
she had been well employed for years 
on an assured basis. In the course of 
the conversation she asked if she could 
borrow a little money on some of her 
securities. The stocks were first-class 
collateral and amounted in all to about 
$15,000. I suggested for her im- 
mediate requirements a small loan of 
$1,500, when to my amazement she 
said she would need $5,000. At that, 
as the boys say, “I tumbled.” She 
was going to invest in a cafeteria. She 
admitted the intention and recited to 
me the most flimsy plan imaginable of 
a proposed partnership in which she 
took all the risk, put up all the money, 
and got a small percentage of the net 
profits and no salary. 

As she had asked my advice, I told 
her what I thought of the project, with 
the result that she decided to go back 
to her school and to keep her securities. 
Four months later she came in to tell 
me that the cafeteria man had gone 
with all the cash and had left colleagues, 
contracts and creditors unsatisfied. 
She is of course grateful to the bank 
and has sent us many depositors. She 
feels that the bank saved her from 
financial ruin. 

Women also come into the bank to 
ask ways of expanding their businesses. 
Some women are baffled at the tech- 
nicalities attending changes in their 
methods of business life. Many women 
want help in opening a set of home 
account books. They need assistance 
in budgeting their household and their 
personal expenses so as to make their 
money go as far as possible. Women 
find the income tax very hard to under- 
stand, and even the simplest cases 
often need bank attention. Women 
get into legal tangles and seek advice 
as to a wise choice of counsel. They not 
infrequently are in the dark about real 
estate details and the operations of 
leases and apartment regulations. 
These and many other complications 
are quickly ironed out by a well- 
equipped Women’s Department, for 
there it is always possible to get 
expert advice on matters outside the 
immediate sphere of the financial world. 

Women in banks are doing a con- 
spicuous service in inducing women to 
use the bank as trustee under wills. 
It is often easier for a woman to 
approach women of wealth on the 
question of their estates. The matter 
has to be tactfully handled in this day 
of infancy of fiduciary services, and 
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women are in many cases best qualified 
to work up this service. 

. Another, and probably the most 
important way in which women in 
banks make their positions pay, is in 
soliciting new accounts. Business 
extension in neighborhood centers. 
especially where branch banks are used 
exclusively by the people in the 
vicinity, is being highly developed and 
scientifically charted by women specia!- 
ists. It is said that the biggest ac- 
counts in some of the Fifth Avenue 
banks have been put on the books by 
women. And as a woman officer of 4 
segregated Women’s Department in 
the residential district of New York 
said: ““Women solicitors get bigge, 
accounts at smaller cost than the men. 
If I should resign they would have t:, 
pay twice my salary to replace m:- 
with a man officer.” 


Some of the New York banks an 
trust companies which have numerou. 
branches employ one woman office 
who is responsible for all the branche. 
and who maintains assistants in th: 
several posts. The subordinates wor! 
under her direction and are subjec: 
entirely to her guidance. She combs 
the neighborhoods for women’s ac- 
counts in the same manner and with 
the same thoroughness as the men do 
in the business extension departments 
of those same banks. This is done with 
infinite success and with perfeci 
harmony and cooperation. 

Women are sought now to’serve on 
philanthropic boards where the dis- 
position of large funds are involved. 
Bank women especially are valuable 
for these honorariums. They are 
known to be accurate, wise and well- 
informed. Those women naturally 
are allowed to appoint their respective 
banks as depositories for the funds 
which they help dispense. And even 
if the bank woman herself is not a 
trustee of a charitable association, she 
is likely to know women who wield 
influence on those boards, and, by her 
personal persuasion, to secure large 
deposits in this way. 

From widespread and _ favorable 
comment it would appear that Women’s 
Departments in banks were fast be- 
coming indispensable. And largely are 
they becoming so because of the 
attitude of the men toward this new 
branch of woman’s work. Men are 
broad in their acceptance of the in- 
evitable, and while a few years ago it 
would have been thought bad taste for 
a bank to advertise openly, they have 
added electric signs, billboards and 
women to their earlier obscure forms 
of publicity. 

Leaders of finance like Deputy- 
Governor J. Herbert Case, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and Dr. H. Parker Willis, editor of the 
Journal of Commerce, publicly acclaim 
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The new vault of the Bowery Savings Bank 
in New York is said to be the second largest 
in the world. Percy Delamater, secretary, 
is shown swinging the thirty-ton door 


The financial advertisers posed for the picture outside the Ambassador Hotel after 
the closing session of the convention in Atlantic Ci 


city. Seated in the center is 

Gaylord S. Morse, State Bank of Chicago, the new president. Standing behind 

him, arms folded, in retrospective attitude, is W. W. Douglas, Bank of Italy, San 
Fran , the retiring presi t 


t 


Float of the Lafayette-South Side Bank of St. Louis, decorated by the bank’s pub- 
li departm 


city ent, winner of first prize among thirty contest entries in the automo- 
bile parade of the South Broadway Merchants Association in St. Louis (see page 29) 
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The structural steel framework for the twenty- 
story bank and office building of the Citizens 
National Bank, Baltimore, was completed in less 
than three months. But the brick work—not so 
good. Yes, there was a brick-layers’ disagreement 


The Cleveland Trust Compan: 
displays—action still. 


matic appliances used by the eck writers, dictating machines, letter 
addressing devices, addi: 


writing, copying and 


is famous ( other things) for its front-yard 
e crowd in the picture is interested in the auto- 
bank—ch 


mg machines and coin counters 
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What About the Teller as Salesman ? 


A Program for Training the Men Who Meet the Public; What 
Some Banks Are Doing in the Direction of Salesmanship 


ANY columns have been 
M written regarding the necessity 
for courtesy in our banking 
institutions. ‘“‘Willing Service,” “‘Serv- 
ice that is Service,” “Service with a 
Smile,” ‘“Unfailing Courtesy’ —these 
and many other assertions bow and nod 
ingratiatingly to us from the bank 
advertisments and publicity literature, 


although it is quite possible 
that in actual practice some 
of the sonorous phrases rest 
upon unstable foundations. 

There is, it is true, a great 
deal of difference of opinion 
regarding the functions of the 
bank teller, and especially as 
to how far he shall go in de- 
veloping new business for the 
bank. 

In order to get at the facts 
the writer recently sent a 
questionnaire to over one 
hundred banks in various 
parts of the country. The 
results were interesting; but 
they served to confirm the 
writer’s opinion that bank 
tellers are not, as a rule, 
trained, or even required, to 
act along constructive busi- 
ness lines. 

However, some of the 
comments elicited by the 
questionnaire were distinctly 
favorable to its aims and 
objects. For instance, R. E. 
Hotze, assistant cashier of the 
Planters National Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia, said that 
the questions analyzed the 
most vital problem of pro- 
gressive banking, and A. J. 
Meyer, publicity manager of 
the Union Trust Company 
of Rochester, New York, said 
they formed a complete set of 
suggestions which, if adopted 
in full, would make a hundred 
per cent efficient teller sales- 
man. 

Analyzing the sixty-nine 
answers, we observe that al- 
though a number of banks 
claimed in the letters accom- 
panying the questionnaires to 
be doing constructive work 
in a general way through its 
tellers, their answers to 
specific questions revealed 


the fact that they were ignor- 
ing most of the methods 
followed by progressive busi- 
ness firms. 


By VERNON C. LEFTWICH 


but—and these are the questions that 


get down to real facts—only eight re- 


For example, forty-three banks said 


quested tellers to study modern sales- 


they instructed their tellers to urge manship; only ten provided their tellers 
customers to use all the departments with manuals or similar aids; only four 
of the bank; fifty-one said they in- offered courses that merited the name 
structed their tellers to procure leads; of instruction where the problems of 


forty said they regarded their tellers 
as part of the selling organization, 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


The Questionnaire 


Are your tellers instructed to see that the 
various customers use all the departments of 
the bank? 


Do they distribute leaflets, etc., and do they 
receive instructions as to the best method of 
introducing these to the notice of the cus- 
tomer? 

Are they instructed wherever possible to pro- 
cure leads for use by the New Business Depart- 
ment? 

Are your tellers considered as part of your 
selling organization? 

Do you impress upon them that they should 
be salesmen in the modern sense of the word? 
Do you feel the use of the word salesman as 
applied to a bank teller is derogatory to his 
position? 

Are your tellers requested to study modern, 
scientific salesmanship? 

Are your tellers encouraged to study works on 
scientific salesmanship? If so is there any 
particular standard work which you use for 
this purpose? 

Are your tellers and the members of your 
selling organization provided with a manual 
embodying such information as the following: 


History of bank 

Description of personnel 

General policy of bank 

Detailed description of services ren- 
dered in each department 

Methods of presenting the various 
services to a prospect. 

(This includes selling talks, stories 
and examples which can be used to 
emphasize certain points and an- 
swers to objections.) 


Do you have selling classes of instruction 
similar to those established by such companies 
as the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
the National Cash Register Company, some of 
the more progressive bond and investment 
companies, etc. 

At such classes do you have actual demon- 
strations of the best way in which to sell the 
various services of the bank? 


Do your tellers have to learn standardized 
selling talks and deliver them at the classes 
of instruction for their own practice and for 
the benefit of others who are learning the talks? 


Does the officer who is in charge of these 
classes of instruction, if any, give practical 
demonstrations to the tellers in the bank 
itself? For example, does he stand by a teller 
and show him how to talk to the customers 
along business-building lines? 


selling bank service were discussed, 
and not even one of the banks con- 


sidered it desirable to furnish 
the tellers with selling talks, 
a practice extensively followed 
by progressive business con- 
cerns. 

Several banks, however, 
expressed the opinion that 
the tendency toward teller 
salesmanship was important. 
One large bank in the South- 
west admitted it had no 
method of developing bank 
tellers. A large Chicago 
bank averred that our bank- 
ing institutions have been 
very negligent in giving con- 
sideration to “this highly im- 
portant subject,’ and James 
S. Baley, manager of the 
Publicity Department of the 
National Bank of the Re- 
public of Chicago, contended 
that many tellers have turned 
away business they might 
have clinched and that we 
certainly need more selling 
ability in banks. 

It seems reasonable to con- 
clude, therefore, that a great 
many banks are open to sug- 
gestions which will help to 
get real salesmanship from 
their tellers, and it is the 
object of this article to 
furnish constructive sugges- 
tions which go to the root of 
the problem. 

In the first place we must 
commence by building up a 
selling organization consisting 
of the tellers and the outside 
solicitors (if any) led by a 
man whom we will term, as 
he is termed in other com- 
mercial organizations—the 
sales manager. A great deal 
depends upon his selection. 
If there should be in the in- 
stitution a man who has risen 
from the ranks, especially one 
who kas been a teller and has 
risen from that position be- 
cause he showed initiative, 
resource and the ability to 
get business, he is the ideal 
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man for the work, provided he 
occupies an important official position 
that will command respect. Such 2 
man should have what is known as the 
teacher’s mind, which means, among 
other things, the power of judicious 
selection, the ability to detect the sales- 
man in embryo, and finally the ability 
to train men and bring out the best 
that is in them. He must also have 
the co-operative spirit which will en- 
able him to work in close touch with 
the other departments of the bank, 
especially with the New Business and 
Advertising Departments, and in ad- 
dition to all these attributes, he must 
possess the ability to talk in public, 
since he will be required to take charge 
of the classes. 


Tue majority of progressive stock 
and bond firms hold classes of instruc- 
for their salesmen. At these 
‘lasses the salesmen learn the nature 
of the particular stocks or bonds they 
are to sell, the best methods of pre- 
senting their propositions to the pros- 
pective purchaser, and how to meet 
various objections which may be 
encountered. At these meetings talks 
are frequently given by expert sales- 
men, sometimes from within the organi- 
zation and sometimes from without. 
By this means, those attending the 
classes acquire a knowledge of their 
subject and when they go out in the 
field they are able to present their 
propositions in an intelligent and 
forceful manner. 

Consider also some of this country’s 
leading retail stores. I am well aware 
that in attempting to draw a parallel 
between the bank teller and the sales- 
man in a retail store, I shall be judged 
guilty of rank heresy but who, intelli- 
gently analyzing the comparison, can 
fail to note that the fundamental 
principles underlying the respective 
vocations are closely allied? The re- 
tail salesman sells goods and takes 
money for them. The teller gives 
service and takes money for it. It is 
true that many are more adept at 
taking than at the giving and few of 
them make any attempt at selling the 
bank’s service. This, however, is, of 
course, the condition for which we are 
endeavoring to provide a remedy. 

The retail stores are rapidly develop- 
ing a demand for men and women who 
can do more than take orders, who can 
not only close a sale but also awaken 
in the customer’s imagination a legiti- 
mate interest in other goods the store 
has to offer. The leading stores are 
doing the only logical thing possible— 
they are establishing training schools 
for their employees. 

Also notable in the training of sales- 
men are two nationally known manu- 
facturers of office equipment who 
established some time ago training 
schools for their salesmen which are 


models of this new development in 
modern business. The results can be 
seen in the world-wide distribution of 
two products which, in the initial 
stages of their development, were 


about the hardest things imaginable to | 


sell. 

The effect of this kind of training 
presents an almost miraculous aspect 
to those who are not familiar with the 
powerful psychological factors brought 
into play. The writer has seen men 
who did not know the first thing about 
selling, sit in classes of this kind and 
soon acquire a keen desire to try out 
their new knowledge. He has seen 
some of these men go out in the field 
and get results that would have been 
a credit to older and more experienced 
salesmen. 

The first suggestions regarding the 
establishment of classes of instruction 
will meet with some antagonism, and, 
out of deference to a certain sensitive- 
ness which may not unlikely be found 
in the emotional structure of some of 
the tellers, it may be desirable to dis- 
card the word class as inappropriate 
and refer to it as a meeting—a simple 
concession to the traditions of bank 
dignity. 

Assuming that the first obstacle has 
been surmounted and that a date for 
the first “‘meeting’? has been agreed 
upon, it will be desirable to adopt some 
standard work on salesmanship which 
can be used as a basis upon which to 
plan the schedule for the meetings. 
And meeting dates, by the way, should 
not be set near the end or beginning of 
the month, the busy periods for the 
teller. 


In ORDER to launch the meetings 
under the best auspices, it will be 
desirable at the first one to procure 
the services of a good lecturer on 
financial salesmanship who should be 
prepared to study your situation and 
direct his talk mainly toward three 
objectives: 

(1) Overcoming prejudice to class 
instruction; (2) eradicating adherence 
to time-worn traditions; and (3) in- 
spiring enthusiasm to try out new and 
progressive methods. 

The sales manager should conclude 
the meeting by announcing in detail 
the program of work to be undertaken 
at the subsequent meetings and finish 
with an appeal for co-operation and 
support. He should also be author- 
ized to refer to the bank’s change 
in policy towards its tellers, suggest 
the management’s willingness to co- 
operate fully and indicate clearly that, 
from the teller’s point of view, his co- 
operation will receive adequate recog- 
nition. 

If the teller converts a routine posi- 
tion into a business-building one, even 
indirectly, he is entitled to some of the 
results of his work. Unless a schedule 
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of commissions is established—which 
is hardly feasible—he should be as- 
sured periodical raises in salary, the 
amount depending upon the value of 
his work to the bank. Let the bank 
be absolutely frank in assuming this 
attitude. Authority to the sales man- 
ager for a definite statement of reason- 
able reward at the first meeting is 
essential if a hearty response is ex- 
pected from the majority of the 
workers; otherwise the response will 
not be forthcoming. 


In ADDITION to engaging lecturers, 
the sales manager should give the 
heads of the various departments the 
opportunity of speaking at the meet- 
ings. The tellers must have the op- 
portunity to learn something of the 
principal activilies of every depart- 
ment. The manager of the Credit 
Department should speak on _ the 
loaning policy of the bank, the records 
in his department, and how the teller 
can help in procuring information for 
them. The Trust Department ex- 
ecutive must explain the various 
services rendered in his department and 
should especially point out how to 
locate prospects for this part of the 
bank’s activities. The manager of the 
Savings Department should explain in 
detail the special plans for encouraging 
thrift and should give examples of the 
best methods of presentation. The 
manager of the Bond Department 
should show how prospects may be 
steered in his direction and should 
explain the policy adopted by the bank 
to insure every reasonable precaution 
for the safety of their patrons’ invested 
funds. 

The sales manager should make a 
point of working in harmony with the 
New Business and Advertising Depart- 
ments and their respective managers 
should be given frequent opportunities 
of speaking at the meetings to present 
the details of new campaigns. It is of 
the utmost importance, too, that the 
president inspire enthusiasm by his 
presence and by his corroboration of 
the bank’s intention to follow closely 
the work of the tellers and see that 
the workers receive their rewards as 
recommended. 

The practical instruction for the 
tellers at the meetings will necessarily 
differ somewhat from that planned 
for salesmen attending the classes of 
a commercial house. One of the valu- 
able assets of a teller is cultivation of 
the art of eliciting information. It re- 
sembles the art of a newspaper reporter. 
Incidentally, a talk by a newspaper 
reporter on the “Art of Interviewing” 
would fit admirably in the course. 
Having obtained the information, the 
tellers must acquire the capacity not 
only to associate the information with 
the right department but to record the 
essential facts that will provide the 
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exact data required to follow up the 
lead intelligently. The teller must 
not trust to his memory. Let him 
acquire the habit of making memo- 
randa at the time when, or soon after, 
he obtains the information. For this 
purpose the bank should provide pads. 

The tellers should practice this 
policy in class. One teller impersonates 
the customer; another endeavors tact- 
fully to elicit information from him 
about his financial interests and affairs 


which may mean more business for the 
bank. 

No one can begin to sell the service 
of his organization unless he is familiar 
with its history, its personnel, and the 
details of the various services rendered. 
For this purpose a manual must be 
prepared and it is by no means a simple 
task. The bank manual should con- 
tain the following sections: 

1. History of bank. 

2. Description of personnel. 
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3. General policy of the bank. 

4. Detailed description of services 

rendered in each department. 

5. Methods of presenting services 

to the prospect. 

(This includes selling talks, stories 
and examples which can be used to 
emphasize certain points, and answers 
to objections.) 

It is out of the question to attempt 
the preparation of this manual in 
advance. Indeed, the major portion 
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Canada’s Unified Network of Banks 


Briefly Reviewing the Distinctive Features That Account 
for the Soundness and Stability of the Canadian System 


T IS not without justifiable pride 

that the Canadian citizen of 

today views the vast unified net- 
work of institutions known as the 
Canadian banking system. From a 
few isolated banking houses which 
dotted the frontier of the Maritime 
Provinces half a century ago there has 
gradually evolved an _ organization 
which not only serves the entire 
Dominion from the American border 
to the northern fringe of civilization, 
but which has proved a pioneer of 
commerce in extending its outposts 
into many foreign lands as well. 

In a very early stage of her develop- 
ment Canada adopted the branch 
banking system and has never found 
occasion to change. She, moreover, 
entrusted the control of the banking 
business into the hands of the federal 
government, and placed high restric- 
tions on the chartering of new 
banks. Soundness and stability thus 
became the watchwords of banking 
in Canada. 


Features of Canadian System 


Although Canada did not by any 
means originate the branch banking 
system, she adapted it to her own re- 
quirements, and for this reason the 
Canadian system differs from the 
Scottish system, from which it is more 
or less copied, as well as from branch 
banking in England and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Banking in Canada 
differs widely, too, from the system 
which exists in the United States. 

In Canada each branch of each of 
the chartered banks carries on practi- 
cally all phases of the business of bank- 
ing. Each branch has a Savings 
Department, as well as carrying on a 
commercial banking business. In addi- 
tion to paying interest on deposits, it 
buys and sells commercial paper, dis- 
counts notes and bills, lends money on 
stocks and bonds, buys and sells foreign 
exchange, provides a safe and elastic 
currency, advances to farmers and 
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assists in the financing of railroads and 
industrial enterprises in general. Such 
a system is admirably adapted to the 
needs of an agricultural people. Money 
is needed in the different parts of the 
country at different seasons of the 
year, and under the branching system 
funds will flow freely from place to 
place, according to where the need is 
greatest. In the crop moving season 
funds are needed in the West to pay 
wages and transportation costs, while 
in the winter there is probably more 
need of excess funds in the East. 

The Canadian banking system is one 
of the safest in the world. Its stability 
is based on the fact that high require- 
ments must be met before a new bank 
is opened, and a bank cannot be 
chartered on a capital of less than 
$500,000. In addition, the banks are 
obliged to report to the Minister of 
Finance each month stating their 
exact position, and full powers are in 
the hands of the Minister to investi- 
gate in the event of an unsatisfactory 
report. As a result of these precau- 
tions there has been, in reality, only 
one bank failure in Canada since the 
beginning of the century. Such a 
record stands out in marked contrast 
with the situation in the United States, 
for example, where during the past 
three years alone there have been 471 
failures. 


A Safe and Elastic Currency . 


Another outstanding characteristic 
of the Canadian banking system is the 
fact that it provides a safe and elastic 
currency. The banks are empowered 
through the Minister of Finance to 
issue notes in denominations of $5 and 
upwards. The currency is secured by 
a gold fund which is deposited with the 
Minister of Finance. In the case of 
failure, the notes of the failed bank 
would not depreciate in value, since 


they must be redeemed by the other 
banks, and would bear interest from 
date of the failure of the bank. Elas- 
ticity is provided for by a regulation 
which allows the issue of excess cur- 
rency up to 15 per cent of the amount 
outstanding during the crop moving 
season, from September to February. 
The excess currency is automatically 
withdrawn by a tax which is imposed 
upon it. 

Since there is no central bank in 
Canada, some unifying organization 
is necessary. Such an organization is 
the Canadian Bankers Association, of 
which the membership consists of the 
general managers of all of the chartered 
banks. This association meets regu- 
larly, discusses policies of mutual 
interest to the various banks, and 
fulfills other duties specified by the 
Bank Act. 

There are, at present, 17 chartered 
banks in Canada with more than 
4,500 branches. On October 31, 1922, 
the combined paid-up capital of these 
banks was $125,022,074, and the re- 
serve fund amounted to $130,252,887. 
The total demand deposits at the end 
of October were $531,491,428, time 
deposits $1,156,442,453, and deposits 
elsewhere than in Canada _ were 
$331,969,200. Total liabilities on the 
date referred to were $2,405,010,937, 
and total assets $2,680,600,939. Dur- 
ing the month of October, the amount 
of notes in circulation was $183,502,943. 
The rate of the last dividend declared 
was as high as 16 per cent in the case 
of one of the banks; one paid 14, eight 
paid 12, and only one paid as low as 
6 per cent. 

Considerable progress has been made 
recently in the foreign field. Certain 
of the banks have added to their 
number of foreign branches, especially 
in South America and in the West 
Indies, and very little retrenchment 
has been necessary. The Royal Bank 
of Canada has now more than 100 
foreign branches. 
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There's Profit in Your By-Products 


Some Leading Questions Affecting the Depositor and His 
Account on Which Depend the Market for Other Services 


R. Banker, how far have you ana- 
Mi lyzed your business? Are you 
familiar with your by-products? 

The successful merchant, 
or manufacturer, is the one j 
who has systematically | » 
studied his business, 
analyzed it from every } 
angle —developed its 
by-products. 

Just stop and re- 
flect for a moment 
on two of the 
largest and best 
known lines of 
business, the pack- 
ing and oil inter- 
ests. In the early 
history of each of 
these lines, a large 
percentage of their 
“raw’’ material 
was wasted. To- 
day the bulk of 
this profit comes 
from the by- 
products. So it 
goes in all lines of 
business. 

Likewise, the 
banker has by- 
products of equal 
importance which 
will pay him a 
profit if properly 
developed. The 
banker of today is 
in the merchandis- 
ing business, just 
as surely as the 
clothier, hatter or 
jeweler. He no 
longer sits back and waits for people 
to seek him out and “‘invite’”’ him to 
take care of their business. On the 
contrary, the progressive bank has its 
officers ‘‘out in the open” ready to meet 
and greet the prospective customer 
who has been brought into the bank 
through some form of publicity, or 
personal solicitation. 

The up-to-date bank in reality isa 
“Department Store of Finance.”’ It is 
representing all lines of financial busi- 
ness every one of which must be sold to 
the public. Competition in the bank- 
ing business is very acute. The banker 
must be up and after new business 
every day in every way. In the past 
he used to spend a great deal of time 
in discussing methods, policies, rates, 
systems and the like, while today he is 
not only discussing these things but in 
addition he is studying the various 


of the La Salle Street 
entrance of the new Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company— Mr. Conn 
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Illinois Merchants Trust Compan 
Chicago, 
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ways, means 
and methods 
for getting, keep- 
ingand developing 
his business. “The 
bank that does not grow, 
must go.” 

What has all this to do with by- 
products? Considerable, because it is 
through development and extension 
work that the by-products are dis- 
covered. What are some of the by- 
products of a bank? Let us consider 
for example, the Savings Department. 

1. What are your average deposits? 

2. How often do your customers call 
per year on the average? 

3. What is your “deadline’”’ between 
profit and loss—at what average 
balance does your profit begin? 

4. What is your percentage of non- 
profitable accounts? 


What percentage of accounts is 
inactive? 

What reasons do your customers 
give for opening accounts? 

What excuses do they give for 
closing accounts? 

Do you interview customers who 
are closing their accounts? 

What percentage of your savings 
customers are patronizing other 
departments in your bank? 


10. How many of your customers 


have accounts in other banks? 


11. What is the attitude of your 


officers toward the public and 
toward your employees? 


12. What is the attitude of your 


employees toward the public? 


13. What educational methods have 


you adopted for your employees? 


14. What system have you for cor- 


recting names and addresses? 
Many additional questions might 
be asked, but these are suf- 
ficient to serve our purpose. 
It is not how much busi- 
ness you get. It is how 
much you keep, de- 
velop and cultivate 
that counts. It is 
very essential to 
know just what 
methods are 
bringing busi- 
ness. It is like- 
wise important to 
know why busi- 
ness is being 
closed out—it 
may enable you to 
stop some leaks. 
Courteous atten- 
tion is always essen- 
tial. Now, if I may 
be. permitted to give 
some personal illustra- 
tions, the general points as 
above indicated may be more 
clearly understood and defined. The 
average bank has too many small and 
unprofitable accounts, not to say 
‘“dormants”—inactives. Let us call 
such accounts, “‘accounts that are not 
arriving;’ therefore, in my further 
discussions, accounts of this character 
will be so considered. 

About three years ago, in the old 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, which 
was consolidated with the Merchants 
Loan & Trust Company, April 7, 1923, 
and now known as the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, we made a 
very careful analysis of our Savings 
Department and discovered a number 
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of interesting things. The paramount 
discovery was that a $50 balance was 
the “‘deadli.e” between profit and loss. 
We had too many non-profitable ac- 
counts—‘“‘accounts that were not ar- 
riving,” which should be “treated.” 
We made up quite a large list of ““hand- 
picked” names—each account being 
personally analyzed and carded. Our 
general rules for selecting the names, 
were as follows: “Accounts with 
balances not in excess of $200, and 
where there had been no action during 
the past year.” 

In addition to this, we included ac- 
counts which were quite active, but 
the average balance was low—‘“‘ac- 
counts that were not arriving.” 

The campaign consisted of twelve 
saving talks mailed monthly. While 
some people are inclined to consider 
“dormant” accounts as not valuable 
for treatment, yet the results of our 
entire campaign showed an increase in 
deposits of 137 per cent at the end of 
the period. Surely this is convincing 
evidence that our campaign paid. 

In general, we divided our list into 
sections of about 5,000 names each, 
then subdivided each section into 
what was termed the non-profitable 
accounts, those with balances under 
$50, and the profitable, with balances 
from $50 to $200. 

In particular, may we illustrate by 
giving a summary of Section 4 of our 
campaign: 

Total number of accounts receiving 
first communication, 5,174. 

Total number of accounts receiving 
full twelve months’ treatment, 1,674. 

Out of this number 1,277 were in the 


non-profitable group, or those with less 
than $50 balances, which showed an 
average balance of $10.08 at the be- 
ginning of the campaign, and at the 
end had increased to $50.46, or a total 
increase of 400 per cent. 

There were 397 in the profitable 
group, or those with balances from 
$50 to $200, which had a balance of 
$106.80 at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, and at the finish a total balance 
of $178, or an increase of 67 per cent. 

The two groups combined, 1,674 
accounts, had a balance of $33.02 at 
the beginning and at the end $81.39, 
or a total increase of 147 per cent. 


Durninc the campaign, there were 
3,500 accounts eliminated because of 
wrong addresses and closed-outs, etc. 
Thirteen per cent of the non-profitable 
group progressed into the profitable, 
and 28 per cent took part in creating 
the total increase. This is a concrete 
example and speaks for itself. 

There is a reason for everything. 
Many bankers complain because they 
have too many $1.00 accounts—un- 
profitable business. There is a reason 
for this. In a great many cases, it is 
the banker’s fault. How many times 
have you read this statement, ““You 
may start an account here as low as 
$1.00.” The public has interpreted 
this message literally and opened a new 
account with $1.00 because that was 
the invitation. 

I am not arguing against the opening 
of a new account with $1.00, but after 
that what? There has not been enough 
effort on the part of the bank to en- 
courage the $1.00 depositor to increase 
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his balance with regularity. The 
banker’s action seems to be ““Now your 
name is on our books, you are a cus- 
tomer of our institution and the rest is 
up to you.” Notso; the responsibility 
is on the banker. A systematic and 
careful plan of treatment should be in 
operation. The minute a new cus- 
tomer comes into the bank, he should 
be made to feel at home and encour- 
aged in every way to build up his 
account. Place his name on _ the 
mailing list for regular follow-up 
literature. Of course, it was his in- 
tention to build up a savings account— 
that’s the reason he started with $1.00. 

This mental condition should be 
capitalized. If this interest and en- 
couragement is shown new depositors. 
the “dormant” list will be reduced to « 
minimum. Why continue to purify 
water at the mouth of the river when 
nothing is being done to prevent the 
impurities from flowing into it? Other- 
wise, it is nothing more or less than « 
continuous pumping in of chlorine. 

Encourage the depositor to set an 
objective, then do everything in your 
power to help him meet it. You wil! 
both profit. —Too many people look upon 
a bank as merely a place in which to 
deposit money and get it when needed. 

Perhaps the public of the past was 
justified in taking that attitude, but 
today, the banker is beginning to take 
advantage of his by-products. He is 
learning to develop every means of 
financial service and through well 
organized advertising and new business 
campaigns, is “‘selling’’ his “‘merchan- 
dise”’ to the public. There is profit in 
your by-products — get it! 


When the Cashier Pockets the Commission 


| WANT to borrow $1,000 from your 
bank,” the customer announces. 

“You can have it if you’ll pay me a 
commission of $300,” the cashier says. 

“Well, I’ve got to have the money, 
so take what you like,” the customer 
agrees. 

The deal goes through on this basis, 
the note falls due, the cashier is else- 
where, and the customer refuses to pay. 

“That commission I paid your 
cashier plus the legal interest equals 
usury,” the customer argues. 

*‘No—the cashier was acting for his 
own benefit, and we’re not bound by 
his acts,”’ the bank contends. 

This point came before the West 
Virginia Court of Appeals in the recent 
case of First National Bank vs. Aler, 
reported in 114 S.E. Reporter 745. 

In this case it appeared that the 
bank sued the maker and indorser of 
certain promissory notes discounted by 
the bank, and that the cashier had 
charged the maker a commission for 
arranging the loan, to the knowledge 
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of the cashier’s father who was one of 
the bank’s directors. 

The Court decided that the bank 
was not responsible for the acts of the 
cashier, as he was acting for himself— 
not for the bank. 

*“*The effort to establish authority in 
the cashier, to make a collateral con- 
tract for his own benefit, as an incident 
of his effectuation of a loan on behalf 
of the bank without the express 
direction or assent of the board of 
directors, is manifestly futile. Such 
authority as he admits was authority 
to act for the bank, not for himself. 
His right to make corrupt deals in his 
personal interest in the execution of 
powers conferred upon him for trans- 
action of the bank’s business, cannot 
be engrafted upon such powers of mere 
argument, and there is not a word of 
evidence to establish or sustain it. 
There was no effort to prove that any 
such collateral, corrupt, and _ illegal 


transaction was ever brought to the 
attention of the bank, nor does the 
cashier admit in any form that the 
bank ever authorized him to engage in 
anything of the kind,” said the Court. 
“‘For the same reason, the legal propo- 
sition that, when one of two innocent 
persons must suffer by the wrongful! 
act of a third, he who gave the power 
to do the wrong must bear the loss, has 
no application here. It applies only in 
those instances in which one clothed 
with apparent authority to act for 
another, but without actual authority 
to do so, has professed to act for him. 
and the injured party has dealt with 
him upon the faith of his apparent 
authority. There is nothing of thal 
kind in this case. The cashier had no 
apparent authority to enter into the 
alleged transaction, and nobody says 
he professed to act in it, for or on be- 
half of the bank.” 

The Court also decided that the 
bank was not bound by the knowledge 
of the director, father of the cashier. 
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When the Object Is “Getting Them In” 


A Frankly “‘Ballyhoo’? Campaign for a Housewarming That 
Brought in 35,000 People and Proved That It Also Sold 


VERY so often in the history of 
K any bank there comes a special 

occasion —the opening of a new 
building, a re- 
modeling, an 
anniversary, or 
some such event 
—when there is 
an opportunity to 
sell the bank by 
getting as many 
people as possible 
into the banking 
lobby. In a cir- 
cumstance of that 
kind, the job of 
the Advertising 
Department is 
largely one of 
“getting them 
in.” 

An occasion of 
this sort arose re- 
cently in connec- 
tion with the 
Broadway Bank 
Office of the Union 
Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

When this office 
was originally 
founded as_ the 
Broadway Bank 
in 1883, it was 
said to be the first suburban neighbor- 
hood bank in the country to offer its 
depositors a complete range of banking 
service—that is, savings, commercial, 
trust, safe deposit, real estate, and 
so forth. It was established in the 
heart of Cleveland’s foreign district at 
a time when the flood of Polish and 
Bohemian immigration was at _ its 
height. Although the district is no 
longer suburban and has become an 
integral part of the main body of 
Cleveland, it is still very largely foreign 
and has retained a strong sense of 
neighborhood consciousness. 

The Broadway Bank Office, therefore, 
has always been and still is more than 
merely a bank. It has been a neighbor- 
hood center. Its officers have been 
advisors, protectors and interpreters 
as well as bankers. They have ar- 
ranged literally hundreds of burials 
and funerals — helped thousands of new- 
comers to understand the ways of this 
country —explained the steps of natu- 
ralization—handled business trans- 
actions for customers and helped to 
straighten out the hundreds of things 
that were puzzles to the people who 
could not understand English. 


By D. S. KNOWLTON 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


‘‘Combining the grace of a Greek temple and the efficiency of a modern banking room” ~* 


About three years ago this old 
Broadway Bank united with several 
other Cleveland banks to form the 
Union Trust Company, and became 
accordingly one of the Union Trust 
Company’s neighborhood offices. But 
the banking traditions of the Broad- 
way Bank Office remained the same 
as before. It was a unique bank in a 
unique neighborhood. 


Asour one year ago it became evi- 
dent that the increase in business at 
this office would make it necessary to 
enlarge the banking quarters. The 
office was accordingly moved across the 
street into temporary quarters, while 
the original building was enlarged and 
remodeled. By the end of March, 1923, 
the remodeling of the original office was 
complete and the time came to move the 
bank itself back into its original office. 

The architects had done a remark- 
able job of remodeling. Very little 
change was made in the exterior of the 
building, but the interior was trans- 
formed throughout. Additions were 
built on to the end of the building, the 
lobby was increased to over three times 
its former size, the entire basement was 


lowered, and the banking quarters 
extended to take in the second floor. 
A complete Safe Deposit Department, 
including a new 
vault with ten 
coupon rooms 
adjoining, was 
installed in the 
basement. Men’s 
and women’s 
public rest rooms, 
new offices for 
bank officers, and 
the like, were also 
added. But by 
far the most im- 
portant feature of 
the remodeling 
was the remark- 
able change in 
the architectural 
style of the in- 
terior of the bank- 
ing lobby. 

As was said in 
foreign language 
newspaper pub- 
licity — 

architects 
took a small, 
rather antiquated 
office, and with 
very little change 
in the exterior, 
transformed the interior into a thing 
of beauty— a spacious, handsome 
structure that combines the grace and 
elegance of an ancient Greek temple 
with the convenience and efficiency 
of a modern banking room. 

“In the main lobby itself the long 
vistas of Greek columns, the symmetry 
of design, the rows of tellers’ cages con- 
structed of glass instead of iron bars, 
and the lightness and airiness of the 
entire arrangement prove that in this 
day and age art and business can exist 
side by side.” 

Discounting the fact that that state- 
ment was written with evident self- 
interest, it comes surprisingly near the 
truth, as you can see by a glance at the 
photograph of this remodeled banking 
lobby. As Mr. Stafford, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company, said in 
his letter to school-teachers in the 
neighborhood, inviting them to visit 
this building — 

“‘T am not enough of an artist or archi- 
tect to describe it to you. Yet I feel 
that with the possible exception of some 
of our churches, there is no more beau- 
tiful building in Cleveland than this 
new banking office. Of course, I am 
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prejudiced—I am unduly proud of this 
building. I am proud of it particu- 
larly because our bank, in spite of the 
fact that it is a commercial institution, 
has recognized the fact that its office 
is a public place, and has created for 
the public a thing of beauty instead of 
a bare building which might just as 
well fulfill the physical and mechanical 
needs of a bank.” 

In considering this situation the Ad- 
vertising Department bore in mind the 
unique character of the Broadway 
Bank Office earlier described in this 
article. It was a neighborhood office 
in a foreign district —an office in which 
personal contact counted for a great 
deal. It was situated in a district in 
which true, neighborhood hospitality 
would build infinitely more business 
than sales talk, a district in which the 
printed word could not sell the bank 
anywhere near as effectively as an 
actual visit to the bank itself. And the 
opening of this beautiful new building 
presented a remarkable opportunity 
to get the public to visit the Broadway 
Bank Office. The task of the Adver- 
tising Department, therefore, resolved 
itself into one of getting as many peo- 
ple as possible inside the banking 
office. 

It was planned, therefore, to hold a 
two-day housewarming from 9 A. M. 
until 10 P. M. each day and to make 
this housewarming so attractive and to 
announce it so universally that maxi- 
mum attendance would be assured. 

The first thing decided upon was the 
nature of the “attractions.” They 
were: flowers for the women, cigars for 
the men, toy balloons for the children, 
a radio receiving set in operation in the 
lobby, and an _ orchestra playing 
throughout the afternoon and evening 
of the two days. 

As you will note, these attractions 
had nothing whatever to do with bank- 
ing. Their purpose was exactly the 
same as that of 


one advertising medium alone can 
be depended upon to accomplish 
tangible results. No single, special 
feature of this campaign brought the 
people into the bank for this house- 
warming. It was the co-ordinated 
effect of all the various media used. 
In describing this campaign, there- 
fore, I shall simply itemize the media 
and the manner in which they were 
employed. Remember, in using all of 
these media, one idea primarily pre- 
dominated—to get the people into the 
bank on the days of the housewarming. 


Foreign Language Advertising 


The Broadway Bank Office is situ- 
ated in the heart of Cleveland’s foreign 
district. At least eight foreign 
nationalities are well represented in 
that neighborhood. Eight foreign 
language newspapers were used, ac- 
cordingly. Two advertisements were 
placed in each of these newspapers— 
one occupying a space of twenty 
inches, appearing about a week pre- 
vious to the housewarming and another 
occupying a space of eighty inches, ap- 
pearing immediately prior to the house- 
warming. The copy of the second ad 
was as follows: 


CoME TO THE HOUSEWARMING 
AT THE BrRoADWAy BANK OFFICE 


It’s on Wednesday, April 4, and Thurs- 
~~, April 5,—all day and in the evening. 

t’s to celebrate the moving of the Broad- 
way Bank Office of The Union Trust 
Company from its present temporary 
location to its enlarged and remodeled 
building on the northwest corner of Broad- 
way and East 55th. 

You who are familiar with this building 
will be amazed at the change in its ap- 
pearance. The beauty and elegance of 
the banking lobby, the delicate tracery of 
design in the balcony and ceiling, the vistas 
of Greek columns, the rows of tellers’ cages 
made of glass instead of bars —these things 
are worth coming many miles to see. 

And our housewarming will be a celebra- 
tion pure and simple. No business will be 
done in the new office during the housewarm- 
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ing—but we will permit our friends who so 
desire to open new accounts. 

You are welcome every one of you. 
Bring your families and your friends. 
Come early or late, at your convenience. 
The office will be open from 9 in the morn- 
ing until 10 in the evening. 


Cigars— Flowers— Radio— Orchestra 
Broadway Bank Office 
The UNION TRUST Co. 
Broadway and E. 55th St. 


Note the way the attractions— 
cigars, flowers, radio, orchestra — were 
featured in this ad. Balloons, by the 
way, were not mentioned in this ad- 
vance advertising, for a reason which 
will be mentioned later. 


Window Display 


The appeal in window display ad- 
vertising was much the same as tha! 
in the foreign language advertising 
As space was limited, however, the 
appeal to visit the bank because it was 
a bank was omitted and the primary 
appeal—‘“‘cigars, flowers, orchestra. 
radio” was featured exclusively. The 
copy used was as follows: 


You Are Invited 
to the 
BROADWAY BANK 
HouSEWARMING 


in this building 
April 4 and 5 
9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Cigars Flowers 
Orchestra Radio 
Broadway Bank Office 
The UNION TRUST Co. 


In short, the question considered 
was not, “What is dignified adver- 
tising?”’ but, ““What is the human in- 
terest appeal which will gain the 
greatest attendance?” 


Street Car Cards 


Street car cards inviting the public 
to attend the 


the ballyhoo man 
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housewarming 


outside the circus 
tent. They were 
planned purely 
and simply to 
draw a crowd. <r 


was to let every 
man, woman and 
child in the neigh- 
borhood know 
that there was 
going to be a 
housewarming 
with the attrac- 
tions listed above. 

The campaign 
devised for this 
purpose is not at 
all unique. It is, 
however, particu- 
larly illustrative 
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were placed in 
cars on all lines 
passing the 
Broadway-55th 
Street corners. 
where the Broad- 
way Bank Office 
is located. On the 
top of these cards. 
in bold-face type. 
appeared again 
the primary 
appeal — “cigars. 
flowers, radio. 
orchestra.” 


Small Billboards 


Small billboards 
in locations near 
the Broadway- 
55th office bore 


of the fact that no 


an invitation to 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Anticipating the Daylight Holdup 


First, Cancel Your Invitation to the Bandit—Remove the 
Obvious Temptations—Then Study His Own Thorough Methods 


Lots of money within reach, 

superannuated guards and 

preponderance of women 

employees are some of the 

signs that mark the bank 
@ victim of the bandit 


rected against banks has 
steadily declined in the last few 
years, daylight holdups have risen 
and become menacing. Every adult 
can remember times when the crime 
of committing banditry upon banks 
was practically an extinct form of 
offense. Here and there some mis- 
guided youths, possibly inflamed into 
emulating the heroes of blood-and- 
thunder movies or the lurid fiction of a 
past generation, still attempted such 
bald offenses, usually with disastrous 
results to themselves. Half a dozen 
depredations a year for the whole 
United States was a high mark. All 
this has changed. Today, counting 
unsuccessful or aborted attempts, there 
must be several hundred such attacks 
annually and the money loss has long 
ago passed the diminishing toll taken 
by burglars. 
I believe that bankers and police 
officers generally do not recognize 
clearly enough that this phenomenon 


AN NOCTURNAL burglary di- 


By EDWARD H. SMITH 


is due almost solely to the conversion 
of many old-time yegg burglars to 
holdup as an easier and more profit- 
able form of crime. Speaking broadly, 
the old nocturnal prowlers who oper- 
ated against banks have given up the 
breaking of safes and turned to ban- 
ditry. They have exchanged the bottle 
of nitroglycerine for the automatic 
pistol, a reversion to more primitive 
and violent methods. 

Holdup, under the various names 
of brigandage, banditry, road-agentry 
and the like, is certainly one of the 
oldest forms of larceny and one of the 
most dangerous. All the ages of 
antiquity were familiar with such 
offenses and their perpetrators. Just 
when the first road agent turned his 
hand to robbing a bank is not to be 
read in any available records. There 
is a general and fallacious belief in 
America that this type of crime origi- 
nated with the notorious James and 
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Younger gangs of bandits in Missouri, 
soon after the Civil War. Asa matter 
of fact, these celebrated robbers were 
not even the first American practi- 
tioners. They did, apparently, origi- 
nate the crime of holding up and 
robbing trains, but to bank banditry 
they contributed nothing except several 
murderous forays and the evil efful- 
gence of their names. Incidentally, 
it was an attempted bank holdup—at 
Northfield, Minn., in 1876—that put 
an end to the Youngers and practically 
closed the careers of the James 
brothers. 

To get a prospective of the relative 
positions of the two long prevalent 
types of violent crimes against banks, 
it may be worth noting that in the 
years while the Jameses and their 
followers were making holdup popular, 
other criminals were perfecting the 
technique of burglarizing safes by 
means of gunpowder—the former in 
the little towns of the then raw West, 
the latter in the eastern cities. Better 
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bank equipment and policing forced 
the burglars from the cities out into 
the little towns. The coming of 
settlers, railroads, the telegraph and 
the telephone drove the bandits into 
prison or retirement. Yet now, after 
the lapse of a generation, the bandit 
has come back to life, and strangely 
enough, his chief habitat is the city. 

This mutation is again due to social 
progress and specifically to modern 
invention. The two chief instruments 
which have caused the revival of ban- 
ditry and the congregation of bandits 
in cities are the screwdoor safe and the 
automobile. The widespread adop- 
tion of heavier, stronger and prac- 
tically non-breakable safes by exposed 
banks in smaller communities has 
resulted in the general defeat of the 
yegg or nocturnal burglar. Finding it 
impracticable to rob the banks by his 
old methods, this type of criminal has 
very generally turned to banditry for 
a living. The automobile and the 
congested streets of the cities have 
made this possible. 

Years ago, when the motor car was 
rising to its first popularity, some police 
officials freely predicted that this ready 
means of rapid transportation was 
destined to play a heavy and disastrous 
role in burglary. But these dire fore- 
casts were never fulfilled. The yegg 
understood that while it would be very 
easy and comfortable to motor out to a 
town where a bank burglary was to be 
committed, the matter of subsequent 
flight was on a different footing. An 
automobile must stick to the roads; 
therefore it could be readily headed off. 
It might be pursued and overtaken by 
other motors and it could certainly be 
traced and identified. For these reasons 
the yeggs never adopted the automobile. 


Bort in the crowded cities the motor 
car affords the bandit very different 
opportunities. Machines are so nu- 
merous that they may stand almost 
anywhere without attracting the least 
attention or suspicion. Boldly and 
skilfully driven, a car containing rob- 
bers and their loot may be rushed 
through the mazes of urban traffic to 
some convenient garage and there 
abandoned, to be disguised by confed- 
erates before adequate pursuit can be 
organized. Inacity, a few blocks and 
a few turned corners may mean com- 
plete baffling of a chase. Along coun- 
try roads no such quick and sure 
eluding is possible. So the bandits 
have come into the cities and taken up 
the automobile as their instrument of 
approach and getaway. And many 
urban banks have felt the effect. 
What I say here must reserve the 
usual privilege of exceptions. I am 
aware that in scattered localities there 
have been sporadic attempts to adapt 
the automobile to the needs of noctur- 
nal burglars, but the careers of such 


robbers have in all instances been brief 
and signally unprofitable. It is also 
true that burglars who employ the 
oxy-acetylene torch in their operations 
make use of motor cars. Again, 
bandits have operated on occasion in 
smaller communities. These facts do 


not alter the general state of affairs. 
The banks chosen by bandits are 
almost always in the outskirts or 
suburbs of large cities or in the cities 


The bandit as the misinformed imagine him 


themselves, as most of my readers are 
no doubt aware. 

Since the purpose of any article of 
this kind must be to furnish informa- 
tion on the habits and methods of 
criminals and suggestions for their 
resistance, we may as well begin to 
observe how the bank bandit works, 
who he is and how to meet him. 

There is still a general tendency to 
look for those Dickensian stigmata of 
the criminal in the modern offender— 
the beetling brow, the prognathous 
jaw, the brute-scarred visage, even the 
garb of the slums and the docks. The 
contemporary criminal of the higher 
type is not of this order. He displays, 
ordinarily, none of these characteris- 
tics. And, whatever we may think of 
him, the bank robber belongs to the 
top strata of the underworld. He is of 
the elect. He has better brains and 
more courage than most criminals, for 
all his viciousness and _ occasional 
deadliness. One of his chief preoccu- 
pations is to look and seem unlike any 
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criminal that the average run of 
citizens and uninformed policemen 
may picture in memory or imagination. 
It is as essential for him to look as 
unlike a crook and as like a respectable 
citizen as it is for the modern confi- 
dence man to avoid the flashy dress and 
glib manner of his colorful and noto- 
rious predecessor. He assumes the 
staid and sober garb of the most docile 
man of commerce. 

Similarly, the bank robber of today 
avoids as far as possible all contacts 
with other criminals. He shuns the 
resorts where known offenders or 
out-patients of prisons may congregate. 
The wiser he is, the further he deviates 
from the known habits of professional 
lawbreakers. And it is the knowing 
robber, of course, who is most success- 
ful and most dangerous. The clever- 
est bandit of today does not even 
employ the shift of stopping at ex- 
pensive hotels, a ruse which was 
popular with upper class crooks a few 
years ago. He usually rents a fur- 
nished . apartment or tucks himself 
away in some respectable and incon- 
spicuous rooming house, wherever he is 
likely to be least conspicuous and least 
likely to be sought. 

The bank bandit works in gangs in- 
variably, but he seldom rooms or lives 
with his associates. His bands usually 
number from two to four, sometimes 
with an additional aide or two who are 
not actual robbers. These criminals 
are not infrequently married and still 
more often carry women about with 
them as companions and scouts. In 
such cases, the bandit chief is likely 
to be found living quietly with his girl, 
like any honest married couple, while 
the other members of the gang are 
scattered about in other flats or room- 
ing houses. They meet at given in- 
tervals or upon being summoned by 
the chief. He does the planning, 
scouting and preparing. The others 
act for him or with him when he is 
ready for a raid. 

An important crime, such as the 
holdup of a bank, is almost invariably 
prepared for with great care and 
circumspection. The more intelligent 
and dangerous the bandit, the better his 
job will have been planned. Accord- 
ingly, it is in the earlier stages of such 
a conspiracy, while the bandit chief 
and his scouts are out getting informa- 
tion and examining banks, that a 
criminal is most readily and profitably 
balked or discouraged. It is to be 
remembered that a bandit invariably 
attacks only a weakly protected bank 
where there is a strong chance of 
getting away with a large sum of money 
without the need of taking life or even 
shooting. No robber wants to kill, if 
he can avoid it and still accomplish his 
end—to get the money he is after and 
escape. The killings are usually per- 
petrated by youthful bunglers or 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


occasional drug addicts among bandits. 
In too many instances these fatal 
incidents may with some justice be 
attributed to rashness on the part of 
bank employees. This is said in a 
spirit far from defending the bandit or 
excusing a killer, for whom the writer 
can have no sympathy. What I write 
is simply a statement of facts which 
need to be recognized. 


Wuen a bandit chief sets out to find 
a bank to be held up, he must act either 
on information supplied to him by 
others or on data got by himself or his 
scouts. Cases in which such vital 
information has been furnished by 
some venal or disgruntled bank em- 
ployee or ex-employee are not unknown 
but notably rare. Usually the bandit 
chief, his woman or women associates 
and such other members of the band as 
are trusted with scouting, set out to 
look over likely banks, one after the 
other. They commonly go about with 
large bills to change, certified checks to 
be cashed or money and checks with 
which toopen accounts. These investi- 
gations are commonly made so long 
before the actual robbery is committed 
that no connection can remain in the 
memories of bank officials or employees. 

Once inside a bank building, on 
what seems a legitimate errand, the 
scout looks about rapidly with an 
expert eye. He can tell at a glance, in 
most cases, what protective devices are 
employed, what degree of watchfulness 
is maintained, how the cash is handled 
and what the chances are of success. 
If he finds a bank well protected, care- 
fully and intelligently guarded and 
vigilantly conducted, he very naturally 
goes his way and looks for something 
easier. If he chances upon another 
bank where his practiced eye discovers 
a weak link in the protective armor, an 
antiquated installation, inattentive em- 
ployees or officers, or any other weak- 
ness, his interest is instantly alive and 
he finds an excuse for coming again and 
again until he can observe enough to 
permit the formation of a plan of action. 

For this patent reason, the outward 
seeming of watchfulness, the presence 
of alarms and other defensive devices, 
even though they may not be complete- 
ly effective in themselves, and an air of 
order and care in the handling of 
money are important in their psycho- 
logical effect upon the prowling marau- 
der. One kind of thing dissuades him 
and prevents an attack. The other in- 
vites it, unconsciously. 

The bandit often goes much more 
deeply into the affairs of a marked 
bank than any mere close observation 
of its equipment and possible weak- 
nesses. Notinfrequently aclevercrimi- 
nal will watch and inquire into the 
personalities and habits of the bankers 
and their workmen. He is always 
anxious to know as much about the 


men who will oppose him in his brief 
moment of swift action as can be dis- 
covered without arousing suspicion. 
Invariably he watches the coming and 
going of officers and employees. He 
knows how many men and which men 
will be in the bank at a given hour, 
what their positions will be with 
reference to the point of attack and 
usually how they are equipped to 
resist him. Such knowledge is the 


And as he really looks — like a typical man 
of commerce 


breath of life to him and he will, if he 
knows his craft, no more attack with- 
out being certain on these points than 
the banker himself will lend without 
investigation or security. 

Finally, the bandit will always have 
studied the all-important getaway 
with scrupulous care. He will be 
familiar with traffic conditions in the 
fronting and adjoining streets at the 
hour and minute he plans to attack. 
He will have studied the neighbors, 
the policemen of the vicinity, the 
motor cars likely to be parked nearby 
and much else. And he always knows 
before he commits his crime at least 
one and usually several covers into 
which he can rush as soon as the deed 
has been done. 

In the celebrated hold up of a 
Brooklyn bank by the killer, Hamby, 
a few years ago, the bandits used an 
ordinary taxicab, whose driver was not 
a party to the crime and did not know 
what part he was playing till the 
robbers ran back to his waiting vehicle, 
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menaced him with their revolvers and 
commanded him to drive as they di- 
rected. The cab used was conspicu- 
ously painted, slow, wheezy and in no 
way disguised as to license number. 
But the criminals had so carefully 
investigated the neighborhood and 
studied the habits and character of the 
neighboring merchants, the policeman 
on the next corner and usual visitors 
to the vicinity at the hour selected for 
the attack, that they spared them- 
selves the necessity of a special ma- 
chine for flight. The robbers knew that 
several cars stood in the street but they 
also knew that they were locked and 
that it would take some time to 
summon the owners and start them. 
They had seen the gong of an old- 
fashioned alarm on the front of the 
bank but had calculated on preventing 
the teller from pressing the button. 
Here their plan miscarried. The teller 
pressed the button—and was killed 
for his determination. Yet the ban- 
dits got about $20,000, rushed back to 
their waiting taxi and drove off, foiling 
pursuit with a few wild shots and a quick 
doubling of corners. In ten minutes 
they were out of reach, had abandoned 
their rented machine and dodged 
into one of several prepared refuges. 

One of the men has never been 
caught. Hamby was captured in 
Seattle as the result of another killing 
there. He confessed his guilt in the 
Brooklyn case to gain an extradition 
to New York, where he was convicted, 
mainly on his own testimony, and 
electrocuted. There has always been 
an air of mystery about this man and 
his strange confession and behavior. 
Some close students of the case doubt 
that he was implicated in the Brooklyn 
crime at all and set him down as a 
maniac. But the official solution of 
the case stands. 

I cite this case only to show with 
what care the criminal prepares and 
with what alert cleverness he may - 
take advantage of the very precau- 
tions exercised against him. 


Wirn the rise of bank banditry there 
has come into the market a flood of 
anti-holdup alarm devices and systems, 
with the result that every criminal 
investigator, specialist or detective is 
frequently asked what kind is best. 
There is only one answer to this: ‘““The 
kind of alarm that works when it’s 
needed, without imperiling the lives 
of bankers, employees and customers.” 
It is a matter involving too great rash- 
ness to recommend any special type or 
make of alarm. On the other hand, 
valuable suggestions may be got from 
the other side of the shield. 

A good many years ago, after there 
had been a deadly holdup case in the 
neighborhood, a small bank in the 
Middle West was persuaded by some 
local genius to install a set of trap doors 


(Continued on page 40) 
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THe BuRROUGHs 


Concerning Copy, Policy and Mediums 


They are the Three Factors in Successful Advertising for 


the Bank, Says De Bebian; Other Current 


° HE bank advertising department 
T's not like the rack department, 
the income tax department, or 
the general files, for its functions 
necessitate the expenditure of large 
sums of money, and when money is 
being spent constantly in large volume, 
the man whose money is being spent is 
bound to be in- 
terested—if he 
is a good banker 
and a good 
business man. 
Therefore, dis- 
cussions of ad- 
vertising will 
continue ad in- 
finitum, and the 
advertising de- 
partment, its 
policies, meth- 
ods and results 
will be constant- 
ly under consid- 
eration.” 

So says A. M. De Bebian, manager 
of the advertising department of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, and he continues: 

“Advertisements will always appeal 
to some and annoy others, and the 
advertising man who is too thin-skinned 
to shed criticism should seek the ob- 
scure corner of some routine depart- 
ment, rather than seek the spotlight 
of publicity. 

“T have no hidden secrets to disclose, 
no magic doors to point out. I believe 
that there are three great underlying 
factors which largely determine the 
success of your advertising. 

“They are: Policy, Copy and 
Mediums. 

“Your organization must have a 
definitely established policy in order 
to accomplish satisfactory results from 
its advertising. It must individually 
and collectively believe in and back up 
the advertising message. Bank adver- 
tising being largely the building of 
institutional good will, there must be 
a steady hammering upon the public 
consciousness. Consistency must be 
a sturdy plank in your platform. Ad- 
vertising is cumulative in effect —each 
advertisement published in 1922 is 
helping the advertising of 1923. 

“Defined in a few words, advertising 
is the process of imprinting upon the 
public mind the name and reputation 
of your organization. It can’t be ac- 
complished successfully in a few months 
nor even in a few years. 

“The public mind usually is not 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


receptive to the message of a private 
organization, unless attracted by some 
unusual statement or picture. That is 
one of our greatest problems, to attract 
our readers without offending them or 
lessening the dignity of our organi- 
zation. 

“This brings us to the second great 
fundamental of advertising—copy. A 
few simple rules rigidly followed will 
probably give you the best results. 
They are: 

1. Believe whole-souledly in what 

you have to say. 

2. Say it simply and earnestly. 

3. Be sure that the words you 
select convey the meaning that 
is in your own mind. 

4. Present the message attractively 
and in an unusual way, without 
resorting to buffoonery. 

5. Keep talking to them ever- 
lastingly. 

6. Seek new and appealing angles 
of your subject. 

“The next great fundamental is the 

proper selection of mediums. Strange 
as it may seem, the greatest obstacle 


Publicity Ideas 


to the selection of the best mediums is 
often the seller of space. Some of the 
best salesmen do not represent the 
best mediums, and they are frequently 
able to get their mediums on a bank’s 
advertising list. 

“Space salesmen should not be 
allowed to exert their influence in the 
selection of mediums. They should be 
used only to obtain a presentation of 
the facts regarding their respective 
publications. You and your associates 
should make the ultimate selection of 
mediums.” 


How illustration and a little touch oi 
humor increases the attractiveness o/ 
an ad is shown by the group of fou: 
bank advertisements from Lipscomb 
and Victoria, Texas; Delavan, IIl., and 
Little Rock, Ark. (Fig. 1). The text 
matter of the three first mentioned is 
good enough but their typography is 
uninteresting. The advertisement oi 
the Peoples Savings Bank, with its in- 
triguing headline, comic illustrations 
and definite statements, is more likely 
to get results, in my opinion. 


A MAIL order department of a title 
company is something new, and the 


Home? 


ACTI 


LITTLE ROCK 


aca Do You Want a 


We represent the Pulaski Heights Land 
Co and the Mountain Park Land Co Both of 
companies have beautiful lots for sale 


these 
in Pulask: Heights, we can sell on very easy 
& THINK terms With reasonable payment we can loan 
you money to build. 


We will be pleased to have you consult 
our Real Estate Department all for B 
Bodemann, J. F Lenon or S A Stearns 


Peoples Savings Bank 


The Bank of Lipscomb 


LIPSCOPB, TEXAS 


We give your business 
most Careful attention 


When we can be of any 
service to you come in and 
see us, 


You Will Appreciate 
Our Service 


But to appreciate that service to its fullest extent it will 
be necessary that you first become a customer of the Bank, 
for the full value of our service cannot be explained in words; 
you must actutlly experience the benefits of the service we 
render to thoroughly appreciate it, 

We are always glad to have our customers, as well as those 
who are not our customers, come into the Bank for a triendly 
business talk. Our experience is at your service 


THE LEVI BANK & TRUST CO. 


VICTORIA, TEXAS. 
THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


The Bank at the County Seat 


A BISSANTZ President 
L WOOD Cusher 


Cc 


A SAVINGS ACCOUNT FOR THE BABY 


Whoever originated the idea o1 starting the new born 
baby with a bank account .had sound business judgment. 
Give the baby a start in hfe with a savings account. 


Save the pennies, nickels and dimes and the dollars will 
take care of themselves. 


When the baby 1s grown you'll wonder why the bank 
account has grewn so large Interest does it We com- 
pound interest on savings semi-annually 


Baldwin State Bank of Delavan 


DELAVAN, ILLINOIS 


The Bank of Good Service 


Fig. 1. The importance of good typography 
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Realizing how even such a vitally important matter 
an abstract of title or a title insurance policy i ve 
times delayed because of the difficulty of a personal call, 
this Company has Organized to take care 
of abstract and title insurance orders entirely by mail! 
This saves time, delay and all personal attendance. 
Simplyend a letter, and an order or application blank 
will be mailed to you. Meanwhile the work proceeds. 


Every order is safely, accurately and ly handled 
yen” 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY. 
69 West Washington Street 


cAssets Over $17,000,000 « ‘No Demand Liabilities 


Fig. 2. Something new in Chicago and an impressive ad from Detroit 


Chicago Title & Trust Company ad- 
vertises it well in the newspaper adver- 
tisement reproduced (Fig. 2). 


You can’t escape those bold black 
tigures and letters in the heading of the 
advertisement of the First National 
Bank of Detroit (Fig. 2), and 12,762 
gama in one day certainly is doing 
well. 


N EVER having advertised before, the 
Murchison National Bank of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., has made a good start with 
the big advertisement (Fig. 3) featuring 
its location and the large territory it 
serves. 


Tue advertising muse breaks forth 
again in “The Alibi’ advertisement of 
the Northern National Bank of Toledo, 
Ohio (Fig. 3). It must be this bank 
has its own Walt Mason. 


Recarpinc its prize float in the Egyp- 
tian style, the Lafayette-South Side 
Bank of St. Louis writes: 

“Taking part in the Spring Festival 
conducted by merchants in the district 
in which our bank is located, we en- 
tered a decorated automobile in their 
prize auto parade, and were fortunate 
enough to win first prize over a field of 
thirty-five or forty contestants, with a 
touring car decorated in Egyptian 
style. Since this kind of advertising 
is more or less out of the ordinary as far 
as most banks are concerned, we 
thought that perhaps you would be 
interested in a photograph of the 
decorated car (see page 12) which was 
a Gardner touring with the top off. 
The rear of the car carried a painting 
of our bank building and Egyptian 


@By actual count, entered and left the First 
National Bank Building in Detroit. @[This 
was an ordinary, average business day. It 
was only a few months after the opening of 
this new twenty-five story bank building 
on a historic site at the heart of the city. 
@Bankers in other parts of the United 
States can gather from these figures some- 
thing of what Detroiters think of the efforts of 
the First National group to serve them well. 


(Formerly First & Old Detrost National Bank) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The Firat Natrona! Bank. the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit. are under one ownership 


figures with the slogan, ‘Solid as the 
Pyramids.’ The auto was decorated 
entirely by the publicity department of 
the bank.” 


A sank ad with a real pull was pub- 
lished in the Kansas City Star some 
time ago by the Commerce Trust 
Company of that city. Here is the 
text of the advertisement: 


IS IT WORTH $25 A MONTH 
The Man —30 years of age. 


National Bank 1s privileged to serve 


a bank for banks 


interests of the Carolinas and the South, 


Wilmington 


He always has a “reason why;” 
And The South A quod 


—there hes the field of business which The Murchison 
Thus ts 9 commercial bank— a business men's bank and 


— Situated Wilmington, the ‘oceun gateway tor the Carohnas 
—Closely hoked with the mercantile, agneulturd and 


having mtimate acceys to of banking service connect 
ing oll parts of Ms terntory with the markets ot the work! — 


The Murchison 1s daily giving its customers commercial banking 
service in keeping with the spit and the needs of a neh and 
growing terntory with an honored past and an assured future 


MURCHISON 


NATIONAL BANK. 


North Carolina 


Twenty-nine 


The Money —$25 a month. 

The Investment —6% bonds. 

The System—Reinvesting all income 
from the bonds. 

The Result —Retirement at 65 years of 


e. 
Net Worth — $35,194.42. 
Annual Income —$2,111.66 
Is it Worth $25 a Month of Your Money? 


An officer of the company says that 
the advertisement elicited an unusually 
large response. The advertisement 
was profitable. Its definiteness and 
appeal to self-interest seem to me to 
explain its effectiveness. 


Tue changes have been rung again 
on the “Seven Ages.” This time by 
the Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago. The 
series of large-sized newspaper ads is 
entitled ““The Seven Ages of Saving.” 
The illustrations are all of the original 
“Seven Ages of Man” as outlined by 
Shakespeare but in each case there is 
a “modern instance” or a tie-up with 
the idea of savings. 


Tue true story of Pete Minotti, of 
Logan, W. Va., is told in a newspaper 
advertisement of the Huntington Na- 
tional Bank, Huntington, W. Va., as 
follows: 

“Pete Minotti, of Logan, is out on 
the ocean, in a luxurious suite of rooms, 
on his way to revisit the land of his 
boyhood, sunny Italy, so Pete Minotti 
cannot take exception to what we say 
about him. 

“He left Italy twenty years ago, 
practically penniless. 

‘He came into an unknown land, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The man tho never gets along 

"Most always sings the same old song; 
His friends have always got a snap, 

But fate’s against this poor young chap; 
You know this man; you'll find him down 


The alibi's no good at-all 

In paying bills, however small; 
The best excuse youve ever seen 
Can never get the good long green 
Results come faster when you work 
And save your coin, and never shirk. 


ae 
Mail Order Department 
of the Chicago Title & tera one Day o 
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What About the Teller as 
Salesman? 


(Continued from page 20) 


of it will consist largely of the results 
of the regular meetings at which 
various methods of handling situations 
will be developed. New selling talks 
will be given, new methods of pre- 
senting bank service and new methods 
of eliciting information will be devised. 

However, the first three sections, 
the history of the bank, the personnel 
and the policies of the organization, 
can be written by the president, and 
the detailed description of the services 
rendered by the different departments, 
with suggestions as to how the tellers 
can help in developing business for 
them, can be written up by the depart- 
ment heads. Section 5 will build 
itself as the meetings progress. The 
outside solicitors should be encouraged 
to contribute to the manual with 
specimens of their most successful 
talks and methods. They will also be 
in a position to furnish many interest- 
ing and useful anecdotes and illustra- 
tions of the practical application of 
their methods. 

It need hardly be observed that the 
manual should be in loose leaf form so 
that it may be always up to date. It 
should be prepared by the sales man- 
ager in collaboration with the New 
Business and Advertising Departments. 

The outside men may contend that 
they use no set methods of presenting 
their proposition. In that case, the 
sales manager may go out in the field, 
watch their methods and decide for 
himself how to classify them for the 
manual. The consensus of opinion 
is that the set selling talk, learned by 
heart, forms a useful track upon which 
the salesman’s brain may travel. 

Talks should be written up by the 
outside men in collaboration with 
the sales manager and the New Busi- 
ness Department, and these should 
be learned by the tellers and rehearsed 
at the meetings. When the new order 
of things has been in operation some 
time, it will naturally follow that some 
tellers excel in adapting their training 
to practice. They correspond to the 
star salesmen of the commercial organi- 
zations; they should be invited to talk 
at meetings and demonstrate their 
methods. They should also be en- 
couraged to contribute suggestions and 
thoughts for use in the manual. 

A good layout for the assembly 
room contains a wall blackboard (this 
is essential) which the speakers can use 
when discussing figures, the computa- 
tion of interest, a bank statement, etc.; 
a table for reference books, leaflets and 
other material; two chairs on either 
side of the table facing the audience— 
used for selling demonstrations, etc.; 
and other chairs set in rows as for any 
kind of regular meeting. This is 
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formal arrangement for meetings for- 
mally conducted. Shun the “get-to- 
gether” informality; it won’t work. 

The sales manager must be ready 
to work individually with members 
of his force. He should be prepared, 
if necessary, to go into the teller’s cage 
and give him a practical demonstra- 
tion in dealing with the customer. He 
should also study his men carefully with 
a view to selecting one whom he can 
develop into what is technically known 
as a “‘pace-maker.” The latter will 
develop into one of his star salesmen. 

The only bank which had really done 
anything approximating more or less 
closely the foregoing suggestions, was 
the Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Cincinnati. Alluding to 
the scope of the questionnaire, Harry 
J. Plogstedt, manager of their Commer- 
cial Service Department, says: ““About 
three months ago the writer, who had 
long entertained the idea that it is 
entirely possible through educational 
co-operation to make salesmen out of 
bank employees who come in contact 
with customers daily, began to put the 
idea into practice. In order not to 
avoid building the thing top heavy, we 
called a meeting of the window people 
of one department only. We explained 
the plan, and the meeting voted it feas- 
ible. ‘The plan comprehended prac- 
tically all the items enumerated in 
your questionnaire.” 

Answering the question with regard 
to the sales manual, Mr. Plogstedt 
says, “Referring to question No. 9, we 
had previously sent to all the employees 
questionnaires with over sixiy ques- 
tions, all educational, as to our organi- 
zation.” 

Replying to question number thir- 
teen of the questionnaire, Mr. Plog- 
stedt states that, at a meeting held to 
discuss the plan they had formulated 
for interesting the tellers, it was agreed 
that the publicity manager should go 
into the cages and demonstrate through 
actual contact with customers just 
how to handle each case. 

The Northern Trust Company, of 
Chicago, issues an interesting manual 
for distribution to its pages, which is 
called the ‘Pages’ Manual.” This 
contains instructions on courtesy which 
might well be taken to heart by bank 
officers and tellers. The history of the 
bank is given, and the pages are also 
told how to use the telephone and how 
to handle inquiries effectively. 

The Interstate Trust and Banking 
Company of New Orleans, gives in- 
structions to all the employees regard- 
ing the history of the bank, its capital, 
surplus, policies, etc., and in order to 
prove that they have properly absorbed 
these instructions, they are required to 
pass an examination. 

All of which seems to indicate how 
far we have yet to go in producing 
salesman. 
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AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


| MORRISTOWN — N.J. 


New Publicity Idea 
for Your Bank 


UST what you want. Creates good will 
among your customers. Gives you free 
roadside publicity on every highway leading 
to your town. 


It’s the Farm Bulletin Board. Designed 
especially for farmers to use in their front 
yard markets. Exactly what farmers need. 


You give these Bulletin Boards away free. 
Farmers immediately erect them in full view 
of well-traveled highways. 


An advertisement of your bank is painted 
on each Bulletin Board. All who pass read it. 
Keeps your bank in public mind at all times. 


Hundreds of Banks throughout the country 
are using these Bulletin Boards. Most effect- 
ive and most economical outdoor advertising 
it is possible to secure. 


Farm Bulletin Boards are made of heavy gauge 
steel. Especially treated to resist rust and to 
take chalk markings. Advertisements are painted 
in brilliant white or strongly contrasting colors. 
Makes a striking and durable outdoor sign. 
Farmers are glad to receive these Boards, as it 
gives them a neat and convenient bulletin upon ! 
which to mark up offerings of produce, dairy ¢ 
products and fruits for passing motorists. | 


Write us at once for circulars and quantity 
prices. Sketchesof your ad gladlysent free. This 
is a proposition worthy of your consideration. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 75 
LAGRANGE, IND. 


K 
OLDEST BANK — 
WESTFIELD 
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The Protectograph 
its “‘shredded’’ line 


PROTOD-Greenbac Fo 
‘date against alterations 
successful forgery of sign 


All claims made for the 
issued to each purchase 
Checks, either separately 


Send the coupon with 


Writing and PROTO 
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‘te Todd System 


Check Protection 


icked By Insurance 
oh eck Writer (Double-Quick Model) with 


inelprotects the amount. 


two words at a time—in two colors of ink.) 


-Proof Checks and Drafts protect payee’s name and 
ynsad under our security system of registration prevent 
sign@re. 


0,000 Insurance 


he Tid System are backed by a $10,000 insurance policy 
hasespf a Todd Protectograph or PROTOD-Greenbac 
ately # in combination. 


ir business letterhead for Exhibits 
Buble-Quick Protectograph Check 
reenbac Forgery-Proof Checks. 


tectograph Co., Inc. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
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When the Object is ‘Getting 


Them In’’ 
(Continued from page 24) 


attend the housewarming, headed by 
the same slogan — “‘cigars, flowers, radio, 
orchestra.” 


Pass Book Enclosures 


For two weeks preceding the date of 
the housewarming, small pass book 
enclosures were handed out to all cus- 
tomers by the tellers of the Broadway 
Bank Office. The appeal on these pass 
book inserts was the appeal of the bank 
to the customer to attend the house- 
warming of his bank. The personal 
relationship between bank and cus- 
tomer was emphasized, rather than the 
general entertainment appeal of cigars, 
orchestra, and so forth. 


Letters To School-Teachers 


A quotation from this letter has al- 
ready appeared earlier in this article. 
Suffice it to say that letters signed by a 
vice-president of the bank were sent to 
all school-teachers in the Broadway- 
55th neighborhood, inviting them to 
bring their pupils to the Broadway 
Bank housewarming. 


“The Broadway Bank Beacon’’ 


“The Broadway Bank Beacon” is 
the title of a little eight-page neighbor- 
hood newspaper which was distributed 
from house to house to 10,000 families 
residing in the neighborhood of the 
Broadway Bank Office. The purpose of 
this newspaper was the same as that of 
all the other elements of this campaign 
—to persuade people to come to the 
housewarming. However, the paper 
went somewhat further and contained 
considerable actual selling propaganda. 
In fact, it was made up of the follow- 
ing material: 


(1) Invitation to the housewarming. 

(2) Out and out selling propaganda. 

(3) Selling precees isguised as fea- 
ture stories and news stories. 

(4) Neighborhood news items, pure and 
simple. 


The aim was to produce in this 
paper enough reader interest in 
news stories and feature stories to 
carry the sales propaganda and the 
housewarming invitation. A detailed 
analysis of the paper follows: 


Invitation to the Housewarming 

(1) A direct invitation on page 1. 

(2) Mention of the housewarming in 
various feature articles throughout the 
paper. 

(3) Mention of the specific attractions 
—flowers— cigars —radio— orchestra. 

(4) Photographs of the remodeled office. 


Positive Selling Propaganda 


(1) Picture of J. R. Nutt, president of 
the Union Trust Company and a picture 
of the new twenty-story downtown Unien 
Trust Building, now being erected. 

(2) Picture of officers of the Broadway 
Bank Office. 

(3) History of the founding and growth 
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of the Broadway Bank Office, with pictures 
of the Union Trust directors who were 
for its organization and develop- 
ment. 

(4) Picture and article about P. J. 
Slach, manager of the Broadway Bank 
Office. 

(5) Picture and story regarding the new 
safe deposit vault in the remodeled office. 

(6) Article on Union Trust facilities 
for a foreign exchange. 

(7) nion Trust ad appearing on the 
back page. 


Selling Propaganda, Disguised as Feature 
Stories and News Stories 


(1) Description of the architecture of 
the remodeled office under the heading, 
“Architecture of King Tut’s Day Influ- 
enced Design of Broadway Bank Office.” 

(2) Pictures of and articles about the 
first Polish depositor and the oldest living 
German depositor of the Broadway Bank 
Office. 

(3) A map of the Broadway Bank 
neighborhood at the time of the founding 
of the office in 1884 and a description of the 
at that date, both the map 
and the description furnished by an old 
Bohemian depositor of the Broadway Bank 
Office. 

Neighborhood News Items 
(1) Photograph and story of the traffic 


officer on duty in front of the Broadway 
Bank Office. 

(2) News item regarding a [Polish con- 
vention to be held in Cleveland. 

(3) Photograph and news item covering 
the members of the force of the Sixth Pre- 
cinct Police Station, located some three 
doors from the bank office. 

(4) News items covering the nearest 
public library and several neighborhood 
churches. 


(5) A few personal notes about well- 
known residents of the district. 


In short, the primary purpose in 
editing this paper was to be sure that 
it would be read—that its reader in- 
terest would be sufficient to carry the 
sales propaganda and the invitation 
to the housewarming, which were the 
real purposes of its distribution. 


Publicity in Foreign and English 
Newspapers 


In “‘selling’’ any publicity story to a 
newspaper it is necessary to provide a 
reader interest sufficient to persuade 
the editor that his subscribers will want 
to read the story. That was where our 
Egyptian friend, King Tut, came in 


handy. Let me quote a few para- 
graphs from _ foreign language 
publicity: 


Kinc Tut Has FINGER IN BROADWAY 
BANK OPENING 


Influence of Architecture of Ancient Egypt 
Shown in Design of New Broadway Bank 
Office of the Union Trust Company. 

Thirty-five hundred years ago, on the 
banks of the Nile in the Valle of the Kings, 
the ancient Egyptians developed in their 
temples and tombs a certain style of column. 
Two thousand years later the Greeks, 
imitating this style, produced what is 
known as the Doric Greek column. 

Today, in the remodeled office of the 
Union Trust Company at Broadway and 
East 55th Street, Doric columns support 
the balcony and rotunda. 

It seems indeed a far cry from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the year 1923 to the Valley 
of the Egyptian Kings at Thebes, three 


(Continued on page 36) 
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CLEARING 


From Stage Coach to Automobile 


At the Denver Pageant of Progress in July, 1923, there was Pageant of Progress, and from the slow and cumbersome 


exhibited the first stage coach that entered Cripple Creek, 
Colorado—still in usable condition. One of the Sioux 


Indian Chiefs in the illustration took part in the Custer 
massacre. 


This ae forcefully illustrates the wonderful progress 
that has been made in this country in this generation due 
chiefly to better means for transportation. 


It seems a far cry from the Custer massacre to the Denver 


stage coach crawling o’er perilous trails, to the modern 
Chevrolet rolling comfortably and safely over improved 
mountain highways; yet all these changes have occurred 
within a few years. 


The automobile has conquered mountain and desert and 
wilderness and changed the whole charactcr of our national 
life and outlook. It is today’s most important single factor 
in civilization and commerce. 


fer Economical Transportation 


CHEVROLET 


epitomizes the progress of the industry to date along the line of maximum economy consistent with 
modern requirements as to engineering efficiency and satisfactory quality. The wonderful increase in 


our sales proves that Chevrolet is leading in the evolution of individual transportation which measures 
and records the progress of civilization. 


Dealers and Service 
Stations Everywhere 


Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Nothing can 
take its place 


The One Operation Note Register fills a distinct 
need in banks of every size. It not only saves 
time when the note is made, but saves it when- 
ever the note is referred to in any way. All 
the facts are at your finger tips—errors due 
to copying are automatically excluded. 


You will find this system in banks like the 
Farmers of Cleveland, Ohio, the First National 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., the Security Savings of 
Springfield, Illinois, and the Fayette National 
of Lexington, Kentucky. The First 
National of Sandoval, Illinois, says: 
“‘we feel as though we couldn’t run 
the bank without it.” 


If you want to cut costs and in- 
crease efficiency in your Bank, write 
for full particulars about the 


REGISTER. 


THE UNIon SAVINGS SysTEMs Co. 
“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, PA. 


CANADA: BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., TORONTO 


Medearis Patented, It is: 


ea —visible 
—out of the way —easily changed 
—inexpensive 
(can’t come off) —practical 
—easy to buy* 


*Any rubber stamp maker can supp ou 
with these patented index se 


THE MEDEARIS PATENTED INDEX IS ALL OF THIS AND MORE TOO 
For Sale by all Rubber Stamp Makers 
MEDEARIS MOULDING CO. Winston-Salem, N.C., U.S.A. 
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(Continued from page 34) 
thousand years and more ago, yet the 
architectural motifs used in this new bank- 
ing room have drawn their inspiration from 
the designs of the period of King Tut- 
Anhk-Amen, whose name is now upon the 
lips of all of us. 

Having thus provided the papers 
with proper reader interest through the 
use of the King Tut theme, foreign 
language publicity progressed from the 
architecture of the remodeled office to 
an invitation to the housewarming, 
with proper mention of flowers, cigars, 
radio, orchestra and wound up with a 
full description of the history of the 
Broadway Bank Office of the Union 
Trust Company and a description of 
Union Trust Company ideals and 
neighborhood service as exemplified 
by the Broadway Bank Office. The 
same theme was followed in the English 
newspapers. 

This completes the list of the ad- 
vertising media used previous to the 
housewarming. But this advance ad- 
vertising in itself was not sufficient to 
obtain maximum results. The house- 
warming was to last for two days. We 
wanted the attendance at this house- 
warming to be cumulative. We wanted 
each person who attended the house- 
warming during the first day to say to 
his family and his friends, after he got 
home, “Say, you must go and see the 
new building at the Broadway Bank 
Office. Don’t miss it! You can get in 
tonight or any time tomorrow.” 

That, again, was where the “‘attrac- 
tions” came in—cigars—flowers—or- 
chestra—radio. These items were ol 
double value. Mention of them in ad- 
vertising and publicity attracted a 
large attendance, and the people who 
attended reported ‘“‘cigars, flowers, 
orchestra, radio”’ to their friends who, in 
turn, attended, reported them to their 
friends—and so forth and so forth. 

The other “attraction” used in the 
housewarming—toy balloons, inflated 
with hydrogen gas and bearing the 
imprint, “Broadway Bank House- 
warming, April 4 and 5, The Union 
Trust Company” —was not advertised 
in advance, because balloons, in their 
very nature, advertise themselves. 
On the morning of the first day of the 
opening these balloons were passed 
out to all children who came into the 
bank. Within an hour from the time 
the first balloon was handed out there 
was almost a riot in the lobby. The 
place was filled with hundreds of little 
children shouting, screaming, begging 
for balloons. The balloons simply 
could not be blown up fast enough to 
keep up with the constant stream o/ 
children that came through the doors. 

By two o’clock on the first day of the 
opening, 3,000 balloons had gone out 
of the office, each one bearing its an- 
nouncement of the Broadway Bank 
housewarming. No matter in what 
direction one went from the Broadway 
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Bank Office there were balloons on the 
street. And for every balloon that 
went out of the office there were a 
dozen children that. came back for 
more. By the middle of the afternoon 
of the first day, when it was judged 
that these balloons had reached proper 
circulation, the guards at the door were 
instructed to admit no children under 
twelve years of age unless they were 
accompanied by their parents. As a 
result, hundreds upon hundreds of 
people who possibly had not intended 
to visit the housewarming were literally 
“dragged” there by small boys and 
girls in search of balloons. 

Of course, the cigars and flowers 
worked in much the same way. In 
hundreds of homes the following con- 
versation must have occurred: 

“‘Where did you get your carnation?” 

“At the Broadway Bank house- 
warming.” 

“Say, I guess I'll go down and get 
one, too.” 

Now, of course, the balloons, cigars, 
flowers, orchestra and radio do not in 
and of themselves sell bank accounts, 
but they were not used with that pur- 
pose in mind. The job of this particu- 
lar campaign was to “get them in” and 
in “getting them in” these various 
attractions were certainly efficient. 
Once the people had passed within the 
bank doors, the features that were ex- 
pected to sell the bank were: first of 
all, the beautiful banking room itself; 
second, the bank equipment, such as 
new tellers’ cages, new vault and 
coupon rooms, and the like; third, the 
personal welcome of the bank officers 
and the hospitality of the institution 
as a whole; fourth, a_ beautifully 
printed and illustrated booklet sum- 
marizing the history and the ideals of 
the Broadway Bank Office. 

The immediate results of the cam- 
paign may be summarized in the 
simple statement that 35,000 people — 
by actual count—attended the house- 
warming in two days. 

But far more significant are the re- 
sults which have already begun to 
follow from the visit of those 35,000 
people. During the three weeks fol- 
lowing the housewarming, twice as 
many checking accounts and almost 
three times as many savings accounts 
were opened as were opened during the 
three weeks preceding the house- 
warming. Evidently, “getting them 
in” does really sell the bank. 


What's Your 
Worth? 


HE First National Bank in one of 

the Pacific Coast centers dis- 
covered by inquiries at its new ac- 
counts window, that 30 per cent of its 
new business was coming because 
people were attracted by the name 
“First National.” 


Name 


It's a Big Job 


In 


Counting, Stacking 
and Wrapping Coins! 


What a burden you can take off 
your tellers by use of an Abbott 
Lightning Coin Counting Machine! 
What a saving in errors and worry 
to have mechanical assurance that 
each package is correct! 


2000 Coins per Minute 


Without a single mistake, 
an Abbott will count 2000 
coins per minute into bags. 
Or the operator can count, 
stack and package 400 coins 
per minute. 


It will deliver the coins 
stacked in lots of 20, 25, 30, 
40 or 50, as desired. Pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters or 
halves are all handled with 
marvelous speed and absolute ac- 
curacy. 


Thousands of Users 


Thousands of banks and com- 
mercial houses, both large and 
small, have proved the worth of 
the Abbott by use day after day 
for years. They will back up 
our statement that the Abbott 
has repaid its cost many times 


Abbott Gravity Coin Assorter 


Do you have coins to sort? The Abbott 
Gravity Coin Assorter will separate 3,000 
mixed coins in less than two minutes, dropping 
them into the respective drawers for pennies, 
nickels, dimes and 
quarters. Halves and 
dollars remain on top. 


This device is now 
in use by banks and 
various institutions 
handling mixed coins. 
For such houses, it is 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
143rd Street and Wales Ave. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
143rd Street and Wales Ave., New York City 
Please send us the machine checked below for a 10-day free 

trial, express 
stated below. If not, it will be at your expense. Also 
send, free of charge, an assortment of Abbott Tubular Coin 
Wrappers which we are at liberty to use while trying the machine. 

O Abbott Lightning Coin Counting Machine, price $150.00 

0 Abbott Gravity Coin Assorter, price $75.00 

Discount 5%, 10 days—f. o. b. New York 


Your Bank 


over by saving errors and time. 


The Abbott answers a real need 
in your bank for this most im- 
portant work. So that you may 
see for yourself before expending a 
cent, we will place an Abbott in 
your bank by prepaid express on 
ten days free trial, with the under- 
standing that it may be returned 
at our expense if for any reason it 
does not satisfy you. Just send 
us the coupon. 


an ideal companion for 
the Coin Counter des- 
cribed above. 


We will gladly let 
you try out the Assorter 
for ten days free of 
charge, sending it by 
prepaid express; and, 
if not satisfactory for 
any reason, it may be 
returned at our expense. 
Use the coupon. 


New York City 


id. If we keep it, you may bill us for the price 
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The Guaranty Safe 


Combine Records of Visits, 


Different Color Flashes of 
several different shapes can 
be used as tabs under the 
‘\ non-glare celluloid pockets to 


Check 

| and Mail \ 


with Your 
Letterhead 


| te KARDEX, 


oN 


508 Karde Bldg. 


| (Enclose record forms 
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indicate important matters for 
immediate or remote attention. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Deposit Co. New York, 


Box Rentals, Expirations, and Identification 


KARDEX Card Record 


HAS IMPROVED SERVICE 50% 


ean present signature cards can be 

shifted to KARDEX and you can be 
sure immediately of positive identification 
of every applicant for admission to safe 
deposit vaults. 


Rental expirations are automatically in- 
dicated thru the use of color flashes. 
Other color flashes can be used to indicate 
dangerous accounts, stop payments, 


missing signatures, overdrafts, or special 
instructions. 


More than 10,000 Banks Use KARDEX 


Telephone the Kardex Office in your city, or write 


KARDEX, 508 Kardex Bldg., Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Foreign: London, 3 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 1 
Paris: 10 Rue Notre Dame de Lorrette 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Leading Cities of the World 


Check 
and Mail 
with Your 
Letterhead 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE VAULTS OF THE 
GUARANTY SAFE DEPOSIT CO. OF NEW YORK, 
N. Y., SHOWS A COMPACT BATTERY OF 
KARDEX EQUIPMENT ON THE RIGHT. 


O Have salesman dem- 
onstrate use of Kardex for 


Z QO Central File 
Z Signature Record: 
Z O Ledger Accts. 
Fae Safe Deposit Box Records 
O Security Record 
0 Collateral Record 
7 OQ Note Control 
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Candts 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Everything or nothing. In banking circles it’s synonomous with Christmas Club. 


LANDIS— Stands for economical systems of a high character, backed -up by 
advertising and mail-out features high in advertising value, that bring results. 


Let our Christmas Club specialist help you. Write and tell him your needs and 
aspirations. Our systems make savers, not spenders. Address—Service Manager. 


LANDIS SAVINGS CLUB COMPANY 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


LANDIS SYSTEMS 


Duplicate Punch Card Pass Book Single Coupon Book 
Folding Double Dating Card All Class Mail-Out Pass Book Double Coupon Book 


Everything we sell is made in our new and greatly enlarged plant 


Flexlume 


Signs 


No MATTER whether it be the 
home office with its beautiful 
architecture or the smallest 
branch, there is a Flexlume 
Electric Sign which will be in 
keeping with the building, one 
which will not only attract at- 
tention but suggest dignity, 
substantial strength. 


The Flexlume Corporation has 
been building signs for banks 
for many years. Experience has 
taught us how to produce exactly 
the effect desired. 


Let us send you a sketch showing 
a Flexlume for your building. 


Flexlume Corporation 
27 Kail Street 
BuFFALO.N.y. UME 


‘ RPOR! N 


They do not tarnish, re- 
quire no polishing, and will 
last for years. There is 
scarcely a city or town in 
the United States in which 
our signs are not in use. 


You incur noobligation in asking 
for prices, sketches, and samples 


Fast 


BANK 


Dao ow Time Deposit 


6250 
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(2543) RAWSON & EVANS CO., Union and Washington Sts. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Anticipating the Daylight 
Holdup 


(Continued from page 27) 


in the floor, in front of each teller’s 
cage. These worked on a trigger 
connected with a plunger set in the 
floor, convenient to each teller’s foot. 
If he stepped on the plunger the floor 
yawned under anyone standing before 
his cage and down went the unhappy 
wretch into a dark basement, where 
he might be taken prisoner at leisure. 
No occasion for the use of this device 
arose for a decade. Then a holdup 
gang did appear, but the mechanism 
was so rusted that it failed to work— 
result, a heavy financial loss. Some 
infatuated mechanic was then per- 
mitted to overhaul and oil the old 
installation. He did his work so well 
that one of the trap doors sprung of its 
own accord under the weight of severa) 
innocent depositors. Injuries and suits 
resulted. 

Gas bomb alarms as defenses against 
holdup men and burglars have become 
popular since the late war, notable for 
its poison gas campaigns. Without 
wishing to condemn them, it is well to 
consider their dangers. The morning 
newspapers of the date under which | 
am writing contain the account of a 
bank burglary in Oregon. In this case 
the burglars not only broke into the 
safe without setting off the gas bombs 
and attached alarms, but they carried 
the mechanism away with them, prob- 
ably for the purpose of studying it. So 
much for fallibility. 

In New York City, within a few 
weeks, several night watchmen were 
overcome on entering premises to make 
investigations after, as they believed, 
shutting off the asphyxiating bomb 
devices. Two of these officers were 
badly injured. In other cases firemen 
have been knocked out on entering 
buildings where such protective de- 
vices had been installed, with the result 
that the fire forces were crippled and 
fresh contingents of firemen delayed 
and held back from entering the build- 
ings till the poison gas could be cleared 
and further explosions guarded against. 
Apparently, the gas bomb has not yet 
been sufficiently developed for use with 
absolute safety. Whether a bank 
should risk fixing to its tellers’ grilles 
bombs or cartridges which might 
accidentally discharge poisonous fumes 
into the faces of customers is a question 
for bankers to decide. 

The other common type of bandit 
alarm now in use consists of an electric 
wiring and some form of push-button 
device connecting with a gong, which 
may be situated on the outside of the 
bank, in a nearby store or office, in a 
police station, if there is one near at 
hand, or wherever safety and efficiency 
may direct. There has long been a 
dispute as to the comparative value of 
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i 
placing an alarm gong conspicuously 
on the front of the bank or secreting it 
nearby. One school asserts that a Y 6 | J 99 
visible and obvious alarm tends to Ou CONQ ERORS 
. keep the bandit or burglar away. The 
opponents reason that the purpose of 
er an alarm is to catch bandits and that, who haven’t taken a vacation in years 
he therefore, the hidden gong is better, RE you one of the “CONQUERORS” ot Finance who haven’t 
. since the bandit in the bank does not had a vacation in years? 
re y ull he It so, this is your opportunity—the opportunity to recover all those lost 
dy The writer cannot claim competence vacations in one—in one glorious holiday. 
re to decide this argument. However, it ‘ 
nt may be well to point out that pro- Go Round the World 
ce fessional criminals are exceedingly 
ip likely to discover or suspect the pres- Make your Dreams, visions of lost vacations, come true 
“9 ence of an alarm system, even if there The new Cunarder FRANCONIA, management 
ne is no obvious display. of the American Express Travel Department, sails 
rr. d More gs one teller has been shot from New York November 15, or from San Francisco 
Id ts > e reached with hand or foot December 4, 1923. Returns to New York March 27th. 
30,000 Wonder Miles— 133 Wonderful Days. 
alarm. Asa preventive, various devices y 
* have been installed to mask the inten- This American Express Cruise of the FRANCONIA 
“ tion of the man behind the grille. One offers the best in travel in every way on land and 
- substitute for the old-fashioned button sea—the most interesting and varied itinerary— 
- or foot lever is the horizontal bar, fixed leisurely covered; the newest and most perfect \\ 
ne to of teller’s Cruising Ship ever built; Cunard sea-manage 
‘or see ere else in the cage. If a ban- ment and cuisine; all the luxuries and ap- 
it pokes a revolver through the grille, d 
ut the teller need not use his hand or foot pointments of the modern club, with its 
to or make any other obviously false living comforts, recreation and sports. vee aD ia 
move. He need only lean negligently Under the experienced management of the 
a against the bar to give the alarm. Un- American Express Travel Department, with Meu Ik = 
bandits are only too its branch offices around the world, this | 
bs yP visiting the most desirable places. More 
ed ees ee. than 25 ports of call 
b- If one of these simpler types of alarm P : 
S devices is to be used, it seems to me Havana, Panama Canal, San Francisco, Hilo, Hono- 
“ that caution and proper regard for the lulu, Japan (13 days —Yokohama, Kamakura, Tokyo, 
lives of innocents dictate the placing Kobe, Kyoto, Nikko, Inland Sea, Miyajima) , Shanghai, 
of the buttons, levers or bars at points 
ke outside the teller’s cage. The man Naples 
ad, oe age Reservations should be made now. Party will be 
nb — to make false moves of any limited to a number far below the FRANCONIA’S 
nd. Neither should he be required 
on to rely on ignorance on part of the : 
ad bandit. The bandit is extremely likely Mail coupon below for full information \ & f 
to know of any supposedly secret aS 
possibility of capture, he interprets the EE 
oe teller’s least movement in the terms of Travel Department 
ld drastic action. He shoots first and 65 Broadway 
q questions afterwards. It seems far New York 
- safer and even more efficient to place 
st. buttons and levers inside private rooms 
os where the bookkeeper, an official or 
. k any other person not immediately 
— confronted by the criminal’s weapon 
ht may make the necessary moves. 
vl The writer is, to be sure, conversant 
oa with the more intricate and costly 
alarm installations, which close and Wherever you go 
dit lock the doors, automatically seal the always carry 
= vaults and safes and even lock every coe i 
a depositor’s strongbox individually. In Travelers Cheques 
ich the event of a holdup, however, 
the it is still necessary for someone in 
the bank to touch the button which 
sets the mechanism in motion. And , N 
or Needless to remark, this fact has © 
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SEAL, 


“HEATER 


TWO SHORT STEPS. 
TO INTEGRITY ! 


First : 
Tamper-Proof Sealing Wax 


A Scientific Wax Applicator 


HE assurance of SAFETY 

to Transfers afforded by a 
“SEAL-RITE” Wax Sealing 
Outfit, costs nothing, because 
its economies of time and 
material soon absorb the 
primary charge. 


The added prestige of perfect 
form sealing, is not unimpor- 
tant and a complete demonstra- 
tion is offered without any 
obligation. 


The price of a “SEAL-RITE”’ 
Outfit is $22, postage paid. 


Use the coupon’ Send copy of your seal 


ELECTRICAL SEAL CO. “a 

| Manufacturers of “Seal-Rite” Products | 
226 St. Clair Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Gentlemen: Without obligation as to purchase | 


you may ship one of your Seal-Rite machines on 
10 days approval. | 


| 
Current used: © 110 Volt © 220 Volt | 


0 We will be interested in receiving your special 1 
information on Sealing Wax. 
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long been recognized by many banks. 
A more general acceptance of the truth 
is all that can be asked. 

There are a number of practical 
suggestions which, if followed, will 
reduce the likelihood of holdup attacks. 
They are intended, of course, for 
smaller banks and branches, where the 
number of employees or officers is 
small and the possibility of very 
expensive equipment is remote. 

1. Keep the smallest practicable 
amount of cash on the tellers’ counters 
or in their drawers. Excess cash 
should be kept in the vault or safe and 
this should be locked when possible. 
Better a few extra trips to the strong- 
boxes and a little loss of time in open- 
ing them, than to expose large sums 
within easy reach of the bandit. The 
holdup man must act quickly. Usually 
he cannot wait for the opening of 
safes, especially if an alarm is ringing. 

2. Never leave the bank in charge 
of one or two persons, even for the 
briefest time, and never leave young 
employees or women workers inad- 
equately protected in the bank. The 
bandit watches for such opportunities. 

3. Be extremely careful at the 
opening and closing hours and at 
noon, when officers and employees go 
toluncheon. Never permit one man— 
especially a janitor, porter or watch- 
man—to open or close the bank alone. 
Several men should be present when 
the bank opens and when it closes. 
Porter and janitor work should be 
done immediately after the close of 
banking hours and before the main 
body of employees leaves for the day. 
At luncheon time great care should be 
exercised so that the number of persons 
in a bank who are capable of putting 
up a defense be not reduced below the 
safe point. Shorter luncheon hours— 
not more than one person absent from 
the bank at any one time—or lunch 
brought in to the bank for all workers, 
is recommended to small institutions 
with limited forces of employees. A 
careful review of bank holdups over 
many years shows that 90 per cent of 
them were committed at opening, 
closing and luncheon times. 

4. It is not good policy to employ 
superannuated or disabled police offi- 
cers and the like as watchmen or guards 
in banks. They do not awe the bandit; 
they but create a false impression of 
security. If such men were competent 
to deal with the most dangerous and 
daring criminals of the time, they’d 
still be on the police forces. It is 
pleasant and charitable to employ 
them but they are in reality useless. 
The presence of an active and compe- 
tent guard, on the other hand, tends to 
forestall some bandits. 

5. The careful selection and super- 
vision of employees sometimes prevents 
transmission of inside information to 
bandit gangs. Dissatisfied, irregular, 


(Continued on page 44) 


“Mass” Advertising 
(house-to-house distributing) 


has been used with pronounced success by 
bankers who wished to go “direct to the peo- 
ple” in advertising their institutions. 


It’s easy to get advertising distributed to 
the very doors of your prospective customers— 
but what to send ’em, that’s the rub. 


_ Let us help you by furnishing you with the 
right advertising literature, planned, written 
and printed for your bank. 


Send for samples and prices of the folders 
that we have prepared for others. 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
Financial Advertising Agency. 
THEO. E. REEVES, Mgr. 
Toledo Factories Bldg., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


This Issue 
Smashes 
All Records 


This issue of The Burroughs 
Clearing House is the largest 
in number of pages and vol- 
ume of advertising in the 
history of the magazine. It 
is the peak of a year which 
for sustained growth has been 
unsurpassed. 


The reason is not remote. 
Clearing House has always 
been a consistent producer 
for its advertisers. This year 
it is producing even more 
liberally than ever before. 


Bank executives, the men 
responsible for policies and 

urchases—read the Clearing 

ouse. They read not only 
the editorial but the adver- 
tising pages as well. If you 
are selling to bankers, Clearing 
House will place your message 
directly in the darn of the 
men who must be sold. 


is the only financial magazine 
reaching every bank in the 
United States and Canada. 


Furthermore, its advertisin 
rate is the lowest in the field. 


Your request to the business 
manager will — 
information—and without 
obligation. 


THE BURROUGHS 
CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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The Ben Franklin 


A Home Safe with large, new positive 
acting snap lock and flush hinged bottom. 
Equipped when desired with our latest 
creation—an attractive brush brass 
name plate, at no extra cost. 


PRICED SO AS TO APPEAL TO 
EVERY BANKING INSTITUTION. 


The Champion 


WITH FAMOUS BALL CON- 
TROLLED COIN SLOT. 


A strongly constructed Home Safe, avail- 

able at a very moderate price. Each part 

strongly riveted in place. Heavily nickel- 

— and furnished with either stamped, 
rush brass or etched name plate. 


Forty-three 


Five 


The Liberty 
Bell 


The symbol of Financial Freedom. The 
most successful Home Safe in America. 
It stirs the enthusiasm—wins a place of 
prominence in every home. 


Banking institutions using the “Liberty 
Bell,” also receive our Service Depart- 
ment’s support—practical assistance 
which makes it easy to open new accounts 
in volume that is almost beyond belief. 


A HOME SAFE for 
Every BANKING NEED 


It is our aim to serve every Banking 
Institution from Coast to Coast. 


We specialize in building Home Safes, 
and in aiding our customers to utilize 
them in ways which will best serve in 
extending their Savings Deposits. 


Write us and tell us frankly the condi- 
tions and class of people you wish to reach. 


Our Service Department 


IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL, AND 
OUR NATIONAL EXPERIENCE 
IS GLADLY OFFERED, ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT ANY OBLIGATION. 


The Vanity Fair 


This Purse Safe has a universal appeal 
to Women Depositors. It is compact, 
light weight, yet durable. 


Equipped with plate glass, mirror, new 
hinge and strong spring snap lock. 


It attracts and keeps active Women’s 
Department accounts. 


The Regal 


WITH COILED SPRING COIN SLOT. 


A sturdy bank that is a factor for suc- 
cess wherever cost must enter seriously 
into determining the bank you select. 


It represents maximum value at lowest 
possible price. 


Prices on request. 


BCH-9-23 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS & CREDIT SYSTEM CoO., 
Madison Ave. at West 103rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Bankers Savings & 
Credit System Company 


Manufacturers of Home Safes 
Madison Ave. at West 103rd Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


We use approximately.........-..--- Home Safes each year. Your 
Safe especially appeals to us. Kindly quote us 
and send us any suggestions you may 

Quantity. 
care to offer on ways to increase our Savings Deposits. 
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THIS building is of polished 

pink granite in the lower 
stories with entrance feature 
and windows of genuine bronze. 
The upper stories are of granite 
hammer finished. It will be 
occupied in September by the 
Exchange National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Design, Engineering Service, 
Construction Management by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 42) 


unstable employees are always a source 
of peril. Preponderance of women 
employees invites holdup. 

6. Some of the modern protective 
devices, notably the individual auto- 
matic self-locking cages for tellers. 
impress the bandit. He does not 
attack banks that offer small chance of 
easily yielding worth-while sums. 

In this connection it may not be 
amiss to set down a few common 
maxims of conduct in the presence o! 
the bandit. They are not mine but 
those of high police authorities: 

Don’t resist if the bandit has the 
drop on you. 

Don’t appear to call aid or sound an 
alarm. 

Delay where you can with safety. 

No one wants you to get killed; noi 
even the bandit. Life cannot be re- 
stored; stolen money is often recovered 

A good deal has already been written 
and conjectured as to public methods 
that might succeed in stamping out the 
bank bandit or cutting down his num- 
bers and the danger of his attacks. 
Bankers can contribute to the desired 
result by means of eternal vigilance and 
care. Some of the suggestions offered 
here may help, but each bank has 
its own special problems and must meet 
them according to situation and equip- 
ment. On the other hand, the general 
campaign against the bandits must 
remain a responsibility of the police. 
Some officers have recognized the fact 
that most of the present day bandits 
are converted yeggs, but this fact is 
not yet sufficiently understood. If 
the police of all cities can be induced 
to watch carefully for known bank and 
safe burglars and immediately clap 
them into jail on appearance, the 
number of holdups will be consider- 
ably decreased. Most of these men 
have criminal records or are known to 
better informed officers. 


The Gold Medal Stimulus to 
Artistic Building 


(Continued from page 12) 


exhibit was an old print of Chicago 
in 1820, from the Chicago Historical 
Society. There were also the tentative 
drawings of several new structures soon 
to be built in the neighborhood. 

In order to stimulate interest and 
enhance appreciation of the _ gold 
medals, the bank offered an honorarium 
of $250 for the best design for the 
medals. A competition was arranged 
among the students at the Chicago Art 
Institute, in the classes of the sculptor. 
Albin Polasek. Over a dozen designs 
were submitted. A jury composed of 
Eileel Saarinen, architect; Pierre 
Nuyttens, etcher and painter; and 
Emory P. Seidel, sculptor, passed on 
the designs, awarding Ruth Sherwood 
the prize. Three other students re- 
ceived honorable mention. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Accounting System and Its 
Relation to Auditing 


(Continued from page 8) 


approximate perfection of such records. 

I have spoken of an audit as a veri- 
fication of accounts, or tangible things, 
meaning all items included in the daily 
statement of resources and liabilities. 
And so it is, but it properly includes 
items which are not represented in the 
statement, except indirectly, in the 
form of a possible liability of the bank 
to another, or an omission of some of 
its tangible assets in one way or an- 
other. 

When your bank commenced busi- 
ness, there were two entries on your 
books of accounts, cash and capital 
stock, representing the prime opposing 
tendencies. Subsequent operations 
simply added to the amounts of these 
entries or resulted in new accounts, 
either resource or liability; cash and 
similar accounts representing resources 
and capital stock and related ac- 
counts representing liabilities. 


Standards 


If you are now struggling with the 
“topsy-like” imperfections of an ac- 
counting system which was allowed to 
“just grow” around or out of the un- 
correlated activities of many different 
departments, in an effort to balance 
the accounting and audiling elements, 
you have my deepest sympathy be- 
cause you have a real task and one 
which will call for Herculean labors 
before it is finally completed. On the 
other hand, if your bank is still small 
and you can sell the idea to your 
associates, tell them that you are 
anxious above everything else to give 
them an accounting system which will 
be a combination of accounting and 
auditing in sufficient proportions to 
keep your ship of state gliding so 
smoothly along the waves of progress 
that your directors and higher officers 
will never realize how firmly your 
institution is established in the funda- 
mentals of accounting and auditing 
science. 

This beneficent result cannot, will 
not, be achieved if each department 
head is permitted to handle the operat- 
ing details of his department in his 
own way, or perhaps I should say, 
with no regard for the relationships of 
other departments. There should be 
a harmonizing agent with complete 
authority to install new systems for 
handling different phases of the detail 
work or to veto any ideas which may 
conflict with the “big” one. In a 
word or two, there should be definite 
standards of practice in all depart- 
ments of your bank and complete 
authority should be vested in some one 
to secure their proper enforcement or 
change them if they proved to be 
unwise or ineffective. Many plans 


HE moment a bank ‘“‘takes chances” on signatures, 
they open the door to tremendous loss. And it 
happens all too often because Tellers are burdened with 
“‘hard-to-get-at”’ records which naturally tempt them 
to guess at signatures. 


But this risk is automatically removed when your signatures 
are transferred to RAND. Every depositor’s name is made 
visible; every signature can be instantly verified. 


And no customers need be kept waiting, even during the 
busiest hours. In other words, RAND Visible Signature Cards 
insure safety and speedy service. 


You can get this protection with your present 
signature cards. No need to have them rewritten. 
Send today for further facts, enclosing sample of your 
signature card and state number in use. There’s no 
obligation whatever. Address Rand Company, 
Inc., 809 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Originators and World’s Largest Manuyacturers of Visible Record Equipment 


VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 


ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT RAND 


RAND COMPANY. INC.. NORTH TONAWANDA. N. Y.. U. S. A 
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\ Western Blind & Screen Co. 
2703 Long Beach Ave. ' 
Los Angeles, Calif. ' 

Gentlemen: Please send me, ‘ 
without obligation, your 50-! 
page illustrated catalog, ‘‘Indi- 
rect Daylight For Banking 
Rooms.”" 


Offices of the National City Company, Pacific Mutual Bldg., 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Seven Points of Worth 


ONSIDER these valuable points of service 
and economy that are the reasons for the 


installation of Western Venetian Blinds in over 
2500 Banks in America. 


WESTERN VENETIAN BLINDS: 


—Utilize 100% of available window area for 
lighting purposes. 

— Permit the regulation of daylight and ventilation. 

—Eliminate the intense glare of the sun, and 
change bright sunlight into soft, restful daylight. 

—Reduce the heat from the sun. 


—Serve in place of both awnings and shades, and 
perform a better service. 


—Give from 20 to 30 years of satisfactory service 
at a minimum maintenance cost. 


—Harmonize with, and enhance, the beauty of 
bank architecture. 


No other window equipment has these seven 
points of worth; nor will any other render such 
efficient service, for so long a time, at an 
equally low cost. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 


Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill.,326W. MadisonSt. Kansas City, Mo.,14thand Montgall 
New York, N. Y.,25W.43rd St. Portland, Ore.,213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. Sana Francisco,Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio 
Kirby Bldg., Dallas 
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are put into operation after a super- 
ficial examination which have to be 
discarded later at considerable loss. 
Much of this loss of effort and money 
might be avoided if there were some 
one in your bank who could and would 
spend the time to acquaint himsel{ 
thoroughly with all of the accounting 
and auditing details of his bank and 
then thoroughly analyze each new 
plan in the light of his extensive know!l- 
edge of plans already in operation 
before adopting or rejecting it. 


Analysis of the Elements 


Sometimes it seems to me as if we 
were running around in a circle from 
day to day. We start with cash and 
capital, gradually add new items to 
our statement, developing methods 
of handling the details incidental to 
the creation of the new items, the 
entire plan becoming more and more 
complicated through the creation o! 
new departments or divisions of serv- 
ice to our patrons, until we have. 
not two but five or more separate 
controlling accounts in our statement 
of condition, with a multitude of 
subsidiary relationships. Having trav- 
elled from the general to the specific, 
we then proceed to reverse the process 
—from the statement to its more or 
less intricate details, and from the 
detailed items to the general statement 
again. 

I shall not attempt to go into 
technicalities, but I shall make a brief 
analysis of the elements of an effective 
accounting and auditing system. | 
have referred to the daily statement o! 
condition as the basis of a complete 
audit with some exceptions, and this 
needs further explanation. Aside from 
the frequent verification of the physica! 
resources represented by the figures 
and the liability accounts shown, there 
are certain accounts which we might 
term nominal or proprietorship ac- 
counts, which should receive constant 
attention. Please bear in mind that 
the statement is always the concrete 
result of the operation of all depart- 
ments of the bank, directly as to those 
activities which are necessarily tied 
into the day’s work, and indirectly 
as to those phases which relate to such 
activities. 

When we have checked the physical 
resources on hand by actual count 
or through the auditing of statements 
or returns from other banks and 
the deposit and other patrons’ liability 
items, through the medium of recon- 
cilement reports and other effective 
ways, bills payable, or notes and bills 
rediscounted, circulating notes, out- 
standing accounts, we should then 
determine the relative accuracy of 
such accounts as expense, interest 
paid, premium on depository bonds 
and undivided profits, including pre- 
vious periods, gross earnings of current 
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period, cash difference and profit and 
loss accounts. Your reserves, too, 
should not be overlooked. If your 
books are kept on an accrual basis, the 
nominal accounts should be verified 
by means of an occasional invoice of 
your securities. Changes in your 
furniture and fixtures, safe deposit 
vault or similar accounts are usually 
so infrequent as to require only an 
occasional check-up. 

I shall also mention briefly some of 
the indirect phases of your bank’s 
activities which are of interest in a 
discussion of this nature. Certain 
departments or divisions of the work 
are handled quite apart from the item- 
handling departments or divisions. I 
refer to the credit and other depart- 
ments related to the granting of 
various kinds of credit, investment, 
safe-deposit, collection, exchange, 
trust and safe-keeping departments. 

The credit activities are susceptible 
of a definite auditing control if the 
loaning policy is outlined in sufficient 
detail to permit it. The safe-deposit, 
collection, exchange and investment 
departments contribute generously to 
the profit accounts and should be 
under proper control. 

The trust department keeps its 
own records and needs considerable 
attention, both as to its inventory of 
trust assets, and as to its profits and 
expenses. The safe-keeping operations 
should be protected by a number or 
other adequate system of receipts and 
the liability of your bank limited 
to as low a figure as possible in view 
of the usual custom of rendering this 
service without charge. 

There are many methods of handling 
the items which pass through your 
bank from day to day. It is almost 
always possible and practical to safe- 
guard the bank completely against 
loss if the checks, debits, credits or 
deposit tickets are passed on to the 
proving department or are properly 
recorded in the teller’s cage. It is 
the items withheld at the point of 
contact with the public that cause 
much of the real trouble. 

An occasional audit of your in- 
dividual statements of account, 
through the direct verification route, 
will sometimes reveal irregularities in 
Paying and Receiving Tellers’ De- 
partments. Your savings accounts may 
be checked continually through a 
method of interest entries by a member 
of the Auditing Department. The 
Exchange Department is _ easily 
checked by the establishment of a 
system of carbon copies of cashiers’ 
checks, drafts, certificates of deposit, 
and other obligations of a similar 
nature, issued in conjunction with 
the usual register. 

I should refer briefly to the Incom- 
ing Mail Department or to that section 
of your bank’s activities which 


Forty-seven 


Press a Key 


Up Comes the Card 


or Cards 


A new-and-better way of keeping card-index records 
—or mailing lists. 

Mis-filing impossible, because the finding of a card 
depends, not on its correct position behind a guide, but 
upon the mechanical action of a key-controlled rod, 
against a metal clip affixed to the card. 

You use no guide cards. No care or skill is needed i in filing 
— there is no filing other than setting the properly “clipped” 


cards in the drawer —- anywhere. Just put them in—the keys 
raise them when wanted. 


Lederman System 
CARD INDEX FINDING 


Looks like any other card index file except for the keys at 
the front of each drawer. But there the resemblance ceases, 
for the operation is entirely different. 


How It Is Operated 


Each card is mounted in a metal Holder having a number of corrugations 
corresponding to the number of keys on the type selected. Before filing each 
card the desired number of clips are attached in the proper corrugations. 

Each key operates a long steel rod, extending the length of the drawer. 
Depressing a key raises its rod, carrying up with it all cards clipped for that letter. 
Cards are raised one-half inch, enabling the clerk to copy or refer to them 
without removing from drawer. Or, raised cards may be lifted out; and, when 
thru with them, put back into drawer any place — they cannot be misfiled. 


Use Your Present Cards 


Transfer your old cards to the new system and throw away your guide cards. 
Made in the following sizes: 
3x5 cards — 26 keys to the drawer. 
— 3l 


4x6 “ 
5 x 8 “ ae 31 Lid “ “ 
6 X 9 “ _— 50 “ “ “ 


Corrugations on the metal Holders correspond to the number of keys for that 
size of card. Corrugations bear letters A-Z and numbers on all sizes. 
Its Versatility and Its Certainty 
Will Appeal to Every Banker 


Scarcely a department into which it will not fit, with silent efficiency. 
It can profitably replace all other card indexes in your bank— and take the 
place of more cumbersome records for work that ordinary card indexes cannot do. 


SEND FOR FULL DATA 


ederman System Inc. 


6 Mimahan Bidg. 
ait BAY. WIS.,U.S-A. 
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ALUMINUM 
Check and Deposit 
Trays 


Olive 
Green 
Finish 

Monolithic 
Cast Aluminum 


Cmace and Deposit Trays have 
earned their place in better Bank 
Bookkeeping through their great ser- 
vice and convenience to thousands of 
progressive Banks in all parts of the 
country. 

Now, the new and improved Bankers’ 
Check and Deposit Trays will render 
even greater and more extended service 
because they are made of 


ALUMINUM 


(Olive Green Finish) 


All in one piece; sturdy; durable, yet light and 
portable; will last a business lifetime. Equip 
our bookkeeping department with this type 
ram, which will be of daily service now and 
for many years to come. 
Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. 
Detroit, Michigan 


American Bankers 
Specialty Company 
(Sole Distributors) 


Dime Bank Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 

automatically. 

AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one, too! Send for it now. 
HENRY KASTENS 

422-424W27thSt. New York City,N.Y. 


OVER 75,000 IN USE 
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supervises the opening and distribution 
of the mail. If the expense is justified, 
a representative of the auditing de- 
partment may profitably examine in 
some detail all letters or other com- 
munications to the bank which might 
be of interest to his department. 


The Handling of Items 


When the checks, debits, credits, 
deposit tickets, which represent 
changes in the daily statement of 
condition are out of the hands of the 
tellers or incoming mail departments, 
they may be effectively handled 
through the medium of an inside 
clearing house or Proving Department. 

If properly worked out, such a de- 
partment provides the final correct 
totals of all classifications of debits 
and credits and indicates the cash 
balances of the current and previous 
days as well as the net cash shortage 
or overage from the day’s operations. 

The debits are classified as follows: 
Cash balance today, debits on our 
books, individual, country bank, gen- 
eral, out of town banks, cash difference 
of departments, desks, and tellers’ 
blotters today. 

The credits include: Cash balance 
yesterday, credits on our _ books, 
individual, country bank, general, and 
cash difference. 

A prolific source of error and fraud 
lies in the so-called office entry. 
In many banking institutions there 
are departmental entry forms designed 
to speed up the work as well as a 
general form for debit and credit 
entries to use for miscellaneous pur- 
poses. An auditor’s copy is often 
employed as a check on these details. 
Sometimes this is supplemented with 
a number system, and may I suggest 
here that a schedule of all office entry 
forms be furnished to your bookkeep- 
ing departments—individual, country 
bank, general—giving in detail the 
form number, name, source of entry 
and name of individual authorized to 
O. K. them. With the co-operation 
of the bookkeeping departments we 
then have an effective check on this 
class of items. 


Daily Statement of Condition the 
Essence of an Audit 


I am attempting to reach fun- 
damentals in my treatment of the 
subject, and I must not lose sight of 
the fact that the mathematically and 
technically correct daily statement of 
condition is the very essence of an 
audit itself. This goes very deeply 
to the heart of all bank accounting and 
auditing. In our efforts to build a 
workable accounting system we should 
not lose sight of the twin brother of 
such a system—an effective auditing 
plan. I believe it is very unwise to 
initiate any accounting plan without 
due regard for the contact points— 
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= Cut Your Statements 
: Easily, Quickly and 
= Accurately With the 
PEARL CUTTER | 


#= O Card Cutters 


UCH time, money and # 

labor can be saved by?! 

using the Pearl Cutter for # 

cutting marginsfrommonthly 

statements. Up to 500state- i 

ments can be cut at one time 

—accurately, quickly and 
easily. 


The Pearl Cutter is of service also #: 
for cutting stock to special sizesas #: 
required for use withthe multigraph, 
small printing and duplicating ma- 
chines; for cutting and trimming new 
currency, photographs, cardboard, 
cloth, canvas and rubber fabric, etc. 


The two sizes of the Pearl Cutter 
have respective cutting widths of 
14% and 19 inches. Both sizes cut 
to a depth of two inches. Durably 
constructed. Broadly guaranteed. 
Several thousand have been sold. 


We also manufacture the Boston and 
Official Card Cutters, Golding Hand 
Lever and Power Paper Cutters. and 
acomplete lineof printing machinery. 


The coupon below will bring prices 
and details. Mail it today. 


Golding Manufacturing 
Franklin, Mass. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
Please send prices and details on the follow- 
products. 


© Pearl C :tter 
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Falls Bookkeeping Machine Desks 


Number 200 Desk for use with 

trays is shown above. The Number 

201% for use with binders is built like 

this one except that it has a shelf on the 
right-hand side to hold the binder. 


This bookkeeping machine desk saves 
time and space, reduces the noise of the 


Ei machine, is conducive to concentration 
i and tidiness on the part of the operator. 


It is built of wood and can be had in 
any finish. 


For information write 


THE FRITZ-CROSS CO. 
ST. 
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(Continued from page 48) of a 
and as many as possible — between the a 
two principles. Every operation or be 
step in the accounting plan should wee 
have a counter-operation or counter- 7 
check in the comprehensive auditing 
plan—the second should dovetail with 
4 Improves Working the first and all the details in all  ‘*!4 
ey Bigs departments should be a part of « is 
c Efficiency { 5 to 25% complete auditing program for the aa 
wan entire bank superimposed upon the 
accounting structure. 
as BY preventing all glare and eye-strain I have observed that many other - 
43 caused by highly calendered ledger beautifully 
structures are sometimes completely; 
of nullified through a lack of information °°! 
" ke d ch lates 15 to 25% regarding the accounting details and . 
at desks an ange. : o- the locations of the points of contact 
+ This Hall Mark identifies From a concealed or semi-concealed Once correctly analyzed, the practica’ E. 
every Guth product source, it provides a flood of soft, application is comparatively simple side 
uniform light at all points of the work- , pro 
ing surface. Concealite catalog gives The Purpose of an Audit ing 
all the facts—write for it. I know I am stepping on contro — 
versial ground when I attempt t io 
constrict the meaning of an audit into ~ 
The FI E. Guia COMPANY | a simple phrase, but I am quit 
DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS willing to defend my position, hence N 
Lighting Equipment my readiness to state it. The purpose “a 
of an audit is the detection and elimi- 
cross-rippled polished sheet Formerly St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. and Brascolite Co. nation of error, An error is any ad 
aluminum Cites ent element which interferes with the 
brassorbronze,$12.00 Sections ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO cincinnati | ability of a person or institution to 
over 18-inch, steel, per foot, DETROIT LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK make a true statement. Such inter- - 
$6.00; brass or bronze, $8.00. OMAHA NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE ference may relate entirely to more or the 
less mechanical weaknesses in the the 
accounting and auditing structure— em 
. much of which may be eliminated dir 
through the proper operation of a line 
suitable plan—or to a_ deliberate Bee 
attempt on the part of a member of! alr 
H OO VE R your organization to remove some- 
thing of value from the bank and lan 
appropriate it to wrongful purposes. lau 
ARMORED BODIES While I am sure my subject is con- _ 
cerned primarily with the first phase Lo 
just mentioned, yet I am not unmind- vans 
ful of the fact that many bank auditors An 
hold the view that it is possible to the 
construct an auditing plan which will ~_ 
: practically eliminate the possibilities 
Guarantee your clien all embraced in the second phase. Not cal 
and yourself maximum long ago I was interested in reading the act 
protection when trans- of of in 
. anks an attempted to make a | 
porting funds. rough analysis of them. They ranged esa. 
from ordinary abstraction of funds— 
A Hoover will convince cases where the individuals simply SOI 
the public of your pro- funds—to in- 
stances of defalcations covering a 
wiaeiuiciorsieinaldneadianaiapeaate gressiveness and attract period of years of persistent falsifi- _— 
desirable accounts. cation of records to cover thefts. There -” 
were shortages in every department. sp 
both with and without collusion, many ple 
of them very cleverly hidden and ree 
others so carelessly handled that il for 
seems impossible for them to occur the 
HOOVER BODY COMP ANY without instant detection. , ; 
A representative of one of the oldest ry 
YORK, PA. American surety companies made the ‘* 
statement a few weeks ago that “no ws 
EASTEN SALES BRANCH: LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. system is theft proof.” I heartily concu! res 
in the remark and yet I believe it is 
possible to devise a successful systen: sh 
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of accounting and auditing which may 
be almost theft proof. Many of the 
baldest cases of embezzlement occur in 
so-called one-man banks or in banks 
that are run on a hit-or-miss, no-system 
basis. The larger, highly organized 
banks suffer losses occasionally but they 
seldom run over a long period of time 
or to an excessive amount, because of 
the effectiveness of their internal 
system of accounting and its auditing 
counterpart. When I speak of losses I 
necessarily refer to those classes not 
related to errors of judgment in the 
making of loans or the forgery of checks, 
aotes, bonds or other evidences of 
ndebtedness carried by the bank in its 
vortfolio. 

There are three elements to be con- 
sidered in the building of a near theft- 
proof system and its successful work- 
ing—the customer or outsider, the 
pank representative who attends to the 
‘ustomer’s business and the bank 
representatives who work behind the 
line. 

Most defalcations occur through the 
pank employee who has direct contact 
with the public. I therefore conclude 
that any preventive measures adopted 
must check three features: the cus- 
tomer, by means of direct independent 
contact through all his relations with 
the bank and quite independently of 
the department under audit; the 
employee who touches the _ public 
directly and the employees behind the 
line through a carefully thought out 
system of checks and counterchecks as 
already outlined. 

I have been talking very largely of 
tangible things—the daily statement 
fairly shouts its tangibility—and we 
must have tangible values if we expect 
to work out a successful accounting and 
auditing plan based on a definite need. 
And yet we cannot overlook the fact 
that all values are relative. If your 
statement indicates a healthy surplus 
in the proprietorship accounts, take 
care to establish double checks on such 
activities as involve the care of patrons’ 
property on a confidential basis. Make 
it as nearly impossible as you can for 
any one of your officers or employees to 
undertake such relationships without 
some means of checking them up. Get 
acquainted with the physical facilities 
of your bank. List all vaults, safes, 
combination or locked compartments 
and make definite assignments of the 
space to authorized officers and em- 
ployees, provide a means of access in 
case of absence, keep a duplicate key 
for every receptacle or private room in 
the bank under special control. Have 
a place for everything and insist on 
everything in its place. Your affairs 
will soon take on a definiteness that 
will make it much easier to obtain the 
results desired. 

Whether or not your statement 
shows a healthy surplus in the 
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Add Convenience 


Reduce Labor 


with This--- 


This is an entirely original Kalamazoo loose 
leaf binder constructed for the definite p se of 
supplying banks with a light weight, durable, eas- 
ily oe rong loose leaf binder for savings ledger, 
certificate deposit ledger, signature records, 
regis ters, collateral ledger, vault records and daily 


ce sheets. 


The covers are exceptionally thin, yet so con- 
structed that they will last for years. 


The mechanism for expanding the covers is 
simple, permitting rapid and easy interchange of 
sheets. 


The capacity is variable, as it holds absolute- 
ly secure and in perfect alignment a very few 
or several hundred sheets. 


The flat, level writing surface is conducive 
to neat, legible entries. 


Due to its construction, this binder can be 
supplied in various sizes. 


Write today for descriptive literature about 
the Kalamazoo Style “tH” binder. 
KALAMAZOO 


LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


SE-LEAF - DEVICES - AND 
RUNTING - SYSTEMS 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Gentlemen:- Send us the description of your 
light weight binders suitable for__ 


Name — 
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Record Keeping Methods 4 


Strength 


os ead aby PERMANENT as the Corinthian pillars of old, are the files of those 

concerns that have wisely chosen Globe-Wernicke Steel Upright 

e Filing Equipment. They are built by an organization with years of 

i) experience behind them, to give perfect service during the lifetime of 

i, any business. 

i Globe-Wernicke Steel Files are welded into a complete steel shell. 
The newly perfected slides work smoothly and noiselessly, and will 
not wear even when the drawer is filled to the maximum load. 


The beautiful enameled finish adds that tone of refinement to any office which 
favorably impresses everyone. 


All the hardware is solid cast brass and the perfect follower block, independent of rod, 
glides smoothly at all times and clamps the papers tightly in an upright position. 
Big Business is now standardizing on Globe-Wernicke Filing Equipment. 

This particular cabinet is No. 7141. Write for Catalog No. 822. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE Co. 
Dept. BCH 88. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Steel 


Glob¢ 


PRODUCTS 


Your Best Interests Will Be Served 


Know the advantages of ‘‘Invincible’—the most practical safe deposit 
box, before you augment your equipment in this department of your 
institution. The result will be in your favor and in more ways than 
you believe possible. 


INVINCIBLE 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


are the ONLY Safe Deposit i< 
Boxes listed as standard by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Specialized Manufacture 
We have concentrated all of our resources—mental, moral, physical, and financial— 
on the making of Safe Deposit Boxes. We do only that one thing—and do it well! 
As a result INVINCIBLE Safe Deposit Boxes differ from all others. Every difference 
is a valuable feature you would certainly want to consider. 


Sectional Construction—Prompt Delivery 


INVINCIBLE Boxes give greatest known protection, are delivered the day you want them—and are 
easily and quickly installed. All sections intermember to form any size unit you want. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION TODAY 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO 


“‘Safe Deposit Box Specialists’’ 


832 26th Street 
*9 Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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proprietorship accounts, no accounting 
system or its auditing counterpart is 
complete without providing for an 
effective control of the nominal and 
proprietorship accounts. 

Excessive expense items such as un- 
necessary purchases of stationery and 
supplies, too heavy depreciations, 
charged-off assets with no provision for 
follow-up, errors, fraud—all have a 
bearing on the success of your bank. 
If the effort required justifies the re- 
sult, a budget for expense with regular 
payments into a reserve account affords 
a first-class check. Likewise, an ac- 
crual system for interest earnings and 
payments with appropriate holding 
and reserve accounts which may be 
audited by means of a periodical in- 
voice should serve several very usefv| 
purposes. 


Summary 


An account is a systematic statement 
of financial facts which points to some 
conclusion. 

An audit is a verification of accounts. 

The basis and essence of a complete 
audit is the daily statement of condi- 
tion. 

Standards of practice are an essen- 
tial integral part of a successful ac- 
counting and auditing plan. 

The internal clearing house or prov- 
ing department is an effective medium 
of control over items which change the 
daily statement of condition. 

The purpose of an audit is the detec- 
tion and elimination of error. 


The Man Who Directs 


I cannot refrain from a word in 
conclusion about the man who directs 
this combination accounting and audit- 
ing plan of which I have spoken. He 
must be the man at the wheel, who 
guides the bank through the intricacies 
and shoals of the day’s work. He 
should be a broad-gauged man, a man 
of imagination, vision, and yet withal 
with a sense of practical values. He 
should possess the caliber of a senior 
official. He is an accounting analyst, 
one who digs into difficulties and rights 
them, studies and effects economies 
of operation, but never loses sight of 
the first and fundamental thing about 
a bank—an institution organized for 
service to its patrons and its com- 
munity. 

And even as an error is any element 
which interferes with the ability of a 
person or institution to make a true 
statement, so an auditor or comptroller 
or a combination of both, regardless of 
his title in the individual bank, should 
and must be a man who hates error and 
loves the truth, whose instincts would 
never permit him to rest until he had 
thrown every possible safeguard about 
the daily operations of his bank and 
eliminated every probable chance for 
costly mistakes in routine procedure. 
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Income Builder 


OF CTHE SAvIngs BAnK 


SHIcAcO 


THE RECORDING HOME SAFE 

has proven by its success in more than 
_ 6000 Banks that it is the surest and most 
economical means of encouraging thrift. 


Its service to the Bank is an immediate source of profit, 
and extends as far into the future as the plans of the 
prudent Banker. It will furnish a substantial source 
of revenue now, while the future will show that much 
of the Bank’s prosperity has come from those whose 
thrift and success was first based upon the use of the 
Recording Home Savings Bank. How many forms of 
investment will do this? 


Let us explain the plan. 
We manufacture 35 different styles of Home Safes. 


The AUTOMATIC. 
RECORDING SAFE Co. 


CHICAGO 
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additional equipment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 

. For checks not posted. 

. For checks posted. 

. For deposit tickets not posted. 
. For deposit tickets posted. 


Thousands of Banks 


CHECK AND DEPOSIT TRAYS in their bookkeeping depart- 
ments with their posting and bookkeeping machines, to their entire 
satisfaction, as is evidenced by their repeat orders when in need of 


. Space for fingering checks while posting. 
PRICE—$8.50 each, net, f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY, BLDG. 


for years have been using 
COLEMAN TIME-;-SAVER 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


Back in Prairie Schooner Times— 


Weston Record Paper 


ROM the days of the pioneers, the Byron Weston Company mills have 


led in the manufacture of first grade ledger paper. 


The passing of years 


has recorded a steady maintenance of those qualities which made Byron 
Weston Company Ledger Paper the outstanding choice for permanent record 


books and documents. 


FAMOUS WESTON PAPERS 


WESTON LINEN RECORD: For municipal, 


county and state records. For the accounting 


of large corporations and financial institutions. : 


WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: 
mercial correspondence. 
deeds and all 


and writing. 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: 


For com- 
For policies, bonds, 
ocuments necessitating printing 


For flat- 


opening loose leaf ledgers. 
in the paper. 


WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the _par- 
ticular requirements developed by machine 
bookkeeping. 


WESTON WAVERLY LEDGER: For gen- 
eral commercial requirements. <A_ splendid 
writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


Made with a hinge 


State your writing or ledger paper needs and we will 
send you interesting exhibits for test and examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Concerning Copy, Policy and 
iums 
(Continued from page 29) 


speaking an unknown tongue, with 
just a little poorer opportunity than 
your boy and mine has. 

“He worked hard, skimped, saved, 
traded, invested and in spite of all the 
handicaps, has made good and sails 
back to Italy a well-to-do man. 

“What a world of suggestion in this, 
especially to our alien born, foreign 
speaking citizens. 

“Freedom to work whenever and 
wherever they wish, opportunities fo: 
fortune or at least a competence on 
every hand, gives them avenues that 
were never possible beyond the seas. 

“Our laws and our institutions al 
favor the man who wants to work, sav: 
and accumulate. King Solomon’: 
mines are open to the man who want: 
to dig. 

“Throughout southern West Vir- 
ginia and, in fact, throughout the 
nation, there are multitudes of foreign 
born people who have adopted this as 
their country and who are making 
good citizens. 

“The chances are here, the money is 
awaiting them but it yields only to the 
man who is willing to work, save and 
accumulate. 

“And it all depends upon assimila- 
tion and agreement with our customs, 
institutions, laws and ideals.” 


Free lunch for visiting bankers was 
advertised by the Fidelity National 
Bank and Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., as follows: 

“We shall be glad to have visiting 
bankers make their headquarters at.the 
Fidelity when in Kansas City. 

“We offer you facilities for your 
correspondence, shall be glad to look 
after reservations for you or be of any 
service we can. You are cordially 
invited to lunch with one of the under- 
signed in our Fidelity Lunch Room.” 


“Savina Your Way to Happiness” is 
the title of an embossed-covered book- 
let put out by the Kanawha Banking 
& Trust Company of Charleston, W. 
Va., and Kanawha, W. Va. It con- 
tains one of those entrancing interest 
tables which shows how regular savings 
accumulate if you keep at it indefinitely. 

‘““How a Big Commercial Bank Oper- 
ates’’—This is a striking folder, with 
half-tone reproductions of photographs 
showing such scenes in the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, National Association, as 
the following: A busy Saturday in the 
receiving teller’s cage; assorting checks; 
check cancelling machine in operation; 
paying tellers in action; handling tele- 
phone calls; checks being sent to all 
parts of the world; receiving tellers; 
coin counting and wrapping machine; 
and checks from the Clearing House. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


tl able distance of 42,896 miles. The truck 
Uy Mita itself was never out of service a single hour 
in the first 30,000 miles. Considering our 
overloading and the fact that a dozen different 
drivers have had the truck, I think this per- 
formance is indeed sensational.” 


Fifty-five 


From a letter of an owner: 


“Here is a record breaker for you. Today 


An Astonishing Record 
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It is characteristic. Graham Brothers Truck 
owners everywhere are continually 
reporting astonishing records of economy 
and endurance. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


Detroit — Evansvilie 


was 
ional 


1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 1/2 Ton, $1325; 
f. o. b. Detroit or Evansville, Ind. 
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One of a fleet of eight Graham Brothers Busses owned by 
Jamestown Street Railway Corporation, Jamestown, N. Y. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Put Every Check 
at Work 


Getting Business 


With this mark on the corner 
of each check you supply de- 
positors, you have made pro- 
tection a positive, definite fact. 


You have put a triple safe- 
guard between your clients and 
the ever-threatening check 
raiser. And that is the greatest 
deposit-building power a bank 
can have. 


You have put to work every 
check your depositors use — 
advertising positive protection, 
bringing new depositors. 


Thousands of America’s banks 
are doing this today—by 
furnishing 


(1) Made of the world’s safest check 
paper. 


(2) Each check protected by Burns— 
and so marked. 


(3) Each depositor insured for $1,000 
—by the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co.—against fraudulent 
alterations. 


THE FACTS ARE WORTH 
MONEY TO EVERY BANKER! 


Address: 


The Bankers Supply Company 


World’s Largest ACanufacturers 
of Bank Checks 


New York 
Atlanta 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Business and Bonds 


A Monthly Discussion of Current Economics 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


EFORE the war, we used to hold 
B in this country, normally, any- 

where from 20 to 25 per cent of 
the world’s supply of gold. 

At the present time we hold 50 per 
cent—roughly $4,000,000,000. Of this 
total, $3,000,000,000 is in the Federal 
Reserve system and $1,000,000,000 is 
partly in circulation, partly in the 
federal treasury and partly in the 
banks. 

The administration of this great 
fund of gold constitutes, without 
question, the most important single 
influence on the bond market today. 

A very large part of the fund, 
consists, of course, of gold that legally, 
economically and in every other way 
belongs to us; within the limits set by 
conservatism and past experience, it 
constitutes a logical and proper basis 
for credit. 

A very large part of it, however, 
represents a fund entirely different— 
a trust fund, in effect, of which we 
are but temporarily the custodian. 
The overissue of paper money in 
France, Italy and other European 
countries has driven gold from those 
countries, by hundreds of millions of 
dollars, to America. That gold, while 
we technically own it, we shall have 
to send back. 

Upon how we use this gold while we 
have it in our possession — or perhaps it 
might better be said upon how we 
don’t use it—depends the bond mar- 
ket’s future. 

What possibilities of trouble are 
contained in our having on hand this 
big accumulation of gold that we don’t 
want and don’t need, are suggested by 
the rise in commodity prices and the 
dislocation of labor that already have 
ensued. Commodity prices, the econo- 
mists tell us, haven’t really gone up— 
it’s just that the value of gold, because 
we have too much of it, has gone 
down. 

Immaterial from whatever angle you 
look at it. The fact of the matter is 
that because there is so much gold 
around, a given amount of it will buy 
much less than it ought to buy, and 
that in consequence we are faced 
today with a labor situation more 
serious perhaps, than at any previous 
time in the country’s history. 

The great danger, of course, the 
danger that will be with us as long as 
this foreign-owned gold remains here, 
is that the huge fund will be used as the 
basis for an extension of credit that 
would net be granted were this gold 
not in our possession. That, in other 
words, the gold will be used as though 


it really belonged here and were going 
to stay here. Let that happen, let the 
banks and the public once lose sight of 
the fact that a very considerable part of 
the gold that makes up the “un- 
precedentedly large reserve” of the 
Federal Reserve system is only a sort 
of temporary deposit—and we shal! 
encounter real trouble. 

Temporary deposits in banks are 
made to earn their keep, but they are 
not used as are deposits that are 
expected to remain. 

And this foreign gold must go back; 
make no mistake about that. I: 
came here not in settlement of trade 
balances, but simply because it was 
driven here from Europe. Recon- 
struction over there is a slow and 
painful process and considerable time 
will still elapse before the Europeans 
will need their gold back. Sooner or 
later, however, that time will come 
Then, regardless of what may happen 
to be the position of the foreign 
exchanges, we shall be called upon. 
The cost of getting the gold out of the 
banks here and of getting it over to the 
other side will be no object; the big 
foreign government banks will absorb 
the expense. “We need our gold now 
and we are ready to pay to get it 
back” —the time they start saying that 
will be about the time that gold, and 
in large amount, will start flowing out. 

As to what will happen then—par- 
ticularly so far as the bond market 
is concerned—everything will depend 
upon the extent to which we shall 
have allowed this surplus gold supply 
to become mixed with the real and 
proper reserves of our banks. If on 
this gold, as a basis, credit has been 
extended widely—if, for example, re- 
discounts of the Federal Reserve 
system have been allowed greatly to 
increase—then, when the prop is 
pulled out we can expect to happen 
just exactly, what, under those cir- 
cumstances, always happens. If, onthe 
other hand, the surplus funds have 
been used wisely and conservatively — 
as, for instance, in investment in 
United States treasury certificates or 
other high grade and easily marketable 
securities—it will be possible to carry 
out the necessary liquidation, without 
trouble or disturbance. 

From the standpoint of the sub- 
stantial holder of bonds, the most 
desirable expedient would be to set 
aside, in untouched reserve, that part 
of the gold supply that doesn’t properly 
belong to us. In the absence of that 
expedient; the next best plan will be 
to proceed carefully. Wisely handled, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


new rich loan field 


Your customers save money 


Your banking profits 
are increased 


When a farmer in your county needs 
to borrow money to buy farm imple- 
ments, he should get it from your bank. 


The profit on such a transaction right- 
fully belongs to you. Your customers 
should not pay, in the form of higher 
implement prices, two or three times as 
much for the money, toa manufacturer 
and a bank several hundred miles away. 


Under the Moline Plan, the farmer 
saves on every purchase and the dealer 
gets an extra discount of about 10%, 
thus making his business sounder than 
ever before. The dealer’s position as a 
merchant is so greatly improved that 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
ROBERT I. BARR, Vice-President 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC. 
H. B. DINNEEN, Vice-President 


MOLINE Plan 


you can welcome this financing in your 
bank. The Plan brings a profitable, yet 
undeveloped, loan market right to your 
door. The Moline Deposit Plan will 
provide additional funds for financing 
this business, should you need them. 


You also profit in another way. Most 
of the money saved under the Moline 
Plan stays at home. Your deposits and 
your profits are increased. 


As financial leader of your com 
munity, you will want to investigate 
the Moline Plan, and later to recom- 
mend it to your customers. Ask us for 


all the interesting details today. 


SAMUEL A. MITCHELL, Counsel 


Chase National Bank, New York City Moline Plow Comp 
J. E. BLUNT, Jr., Vice-President 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. 
A. J. BROSSEAU, President 
Mack Motor Truck Company, New York City 
H. H. CLEAVELAND 


Insurance, Rock Island, Illinois Moline Plow Comp 


Cc. P. COFFIN, Credit Manager 
IWlinois Steel Company, Chicago, Ill. 


HERMAN WALDECK, Vice-President 
Conti 


ial National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


THE BANK IS THE HEART OF THE COMMUNITY 


y, Inc., Moline, Ill. Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
HORACE FORTESCUE, Vice-President 
Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. JAFFRAY, President 
First National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. S. JOHNSON, Vice-President 
y, Inc., Moline, Ill. 
H. R. JOHNSTON, Vice-President 
Chatham & Phoenix National Bank, New York City 


GEORGE N. PEEK, President 
Moline Plow Company, Inc., Moline, Ill. 
RUMSEY W. SCOTT, Vice-President 
Chemical National Bank, New York City 
J. HERNDON SMITH 
of Smith, Moore & Co., St. Louis, Missouri 
FRANK O. WETMORE, President 
First National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

F. F. WINANS, Vice-President 
National City Company of New York, Chicago, Ill, 


The Moline Plan is a great advance in banking and merchandising with which you should be familiar. 


Ask us for booklet describing the Moline Plan and our method of cooperating with you. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc. 


RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Manufacturers for 60 Years of High-Grade Farm Implements 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Fifty-eight 
Continental Service—with 7,450 Banks 


HANDLING 


DEPARTMENT organization of 210 
trained employes is necessary to handle 
the 7,000 pieces received and 8,500 pieces 
sent by mail every day by the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank. These 15,500 en- 
velopes average five enclosures each. 


The amounts received for credit reach 25 
million dollars a day. More than 2,000 notes 
and drafts are received for presentation and 
collection; and the postage bill is $300 every day. 


The handling of this volume of business is 
greatly facilitated by the care our 7,450 direct 
banking connections exercise in “putting up” the 
mail and in giving speedy and earnest attention 
to mail from this bank. Their intelligent co- 


operation is necessary to our success. 


It works both ways. 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK ° CHICAGO 


“An extra measure of service” 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Resources more than $ 500,000,000 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 56) 


the gold fund need cause little con- 
cern. Handled otherwise, particularly 
if any political element is allowed to 
creep into its administration, the fund 
contains possibilities of the gravest 
trouble. 

* * * 

To the average bank or insurance 
company out for a yield of, say 514 per 
cent, it doesn’t seem to make very 
much difference as a rule, whether the 
bond offered is at a “discount” or a 
“premium.” A 6 per cent coupon and 
a price of 105, in other words, is 
likely to be just about as acceptable as 
a 5 per cent coupon and a price of 95. 

The individual investor, however. 
feels otherwise. Offer him the choice o! 
a discount or a premium bond and nine 
times out of ten he will take the discount. 

Which, perhaps, is one of the reason, 
why there is usually so much bette: 
a market for bonds selling below than 
above par. 

* * * 

“Debentures— unsecured bonds—: 
don’t want ’em!”’ 

So shrewd a banker as the elde: 
Morgan, for one, didn’t hold that view. 
The unsecured note of a man who was 
really good, he always held, was 
greatly preferable to the obligation o/ 
a person about whom there was any 
question, never mind how strongly it 
was secured. 

Stocks are regulated by the con- 
dition of business, bonds by the 
condition of money. 

Bad business generally brings about 
cheap money. 

The very cause, therefore, that tends 
to put down the prices of stocks tends 
to put up the prices of bonds. 

* * 


Holders of railroad bonds would be 
far more comfortable if they were 
certain that the Transportation Act— 
the Esch- Cummins law, which allows 
a return of 534 per cent on fair valu- 
ation — were ‘ig no danger of change or 
amendment. 

* * * 

This business of underwriting new 
bond issues—as a good many com- 
mercial banks who have been “‘let in on 
the good thing” during recent months 
have found to their sorrow—is by no 
means all cakes and ale. 


A Trader's Litany 


MEMBER of the New York Stock 

Exchange was talking to the rector 
of his church about dull times, and 
jokingly remarked that the exchange 
would soon need praying over. 

**Let me see,” said the rector, “‘how 
would this help? ‘We have sold those 
stocks that we ought not to have sold, 
and we have bought those stocks thai 
we ought to have sold, and there is no 
wealthin us.’” — TheWall Street Journal. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


CONSISTENCY 


Upon What Basis Do 
You Solicit Accounts 


Upon the protection 
which thestrength of your 
institution affords your 
depositors and the services 
which your facilities pro- 
vide for them. 


Are You Less Particu- 
lar in Choosing 
Your City Cor- 
respondent 


> 


We receive all items at 
par, send collections di- 
rect, make no charge for 
telegraphic transfers, and 
operate our Transit De- 
partment twenty-four 
hours daily. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undi- 
vided Profits over $16,000,000 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Are You a Bank Officer? 


You will be interested in knowing how other 
banks increase their business by mail— Let- 
ters, Folders, Booklets. Our monthly business 
magazine is read by hundreds of successful 
Bank Executives. 6 mos. $1.00; 12 mos. $2.00. 


POSTAGE - 18 East Street, New York 


PAT 
ENGLISH 


Pat English supporting pat ideas 
builds business. Letters, book- 
lets, folders, campaigns! Let 
“PAT” be your advertising 
manager. ‘‘Pat English,’’ 334 
Dickson Street, Kirkwood, Mo. 
(St. Louis Co.) 


As Harford Figures in the 
Argument 
(Continued from page 10) 


‘Sure youcan,”’ said Gardner. ‘‘And 
now look at the speculator’s side of it. 
If a speculator, so-called, comes to this 
bank and wants a loan of say $10,000, 
he must agree to maintain an average 
balance of at least $2,500. And that 
isn’t all, by a long shot. In addition 
to that he must deposit as security for 
his loan, about $15,000 in bonds, notes, 
mortgages or other high-class securities 
on which money can be raised almost 
instantly. 

“Do you know what kind of agree- 
ment that man signs? Well, Jim, he 
agrees that if the bank finds it neces- 
sary to do so to protect its loan, it can 
sell his securities on the spot — without 
notice! And the bank retains these 
securities in its vaults—he does not 
keep them, as you do your stock and 
machinery on which you give a mort- 
gage! 

“Another thing: If the value of 
those securities decreases, the owner 
agrees to deposit others, acceptable to 
the bank, sufficient to bring the amount 
of good security up to the $15,000 
again. If the value of your hogs de- 
creases because the market breaks, 
do we ask you to add more hogs to 
your mortgage security? Not atall. 

“It isn’t the farmer who signs his 
life away, Jim, when he makes a loan — 


_it is the ‘speculator’ as you call him.” 


Harford straightened up in his chair. 
“I didn’t know any of these things,” 
he said, frankly. “‘Maybe I was 
wrong. But still, that 8 per cent in- 
terest is too much!” 

“How much did you borrow, all 
told?” asked the banker. 
“Just this $1,500,” 

other. 

“What do you think would be a fair 
rate of interest?” 

“Well, I should say that 6 per cent 
would be fair!’’ 

“Then you’re paying just $30 more 
interest a year than you think you 
should.” 

“The hell I am!” retorted Harford 
hotly; “I’m paying a lot more than 
that.” 

“Figure it out, Jim,” said the banker, 
nodding to the pad and pencil, before 
his visitor’s hands. “Eight per cent 
is just 2 per cent more than 6 per cent — 
and 2 per cent on $1,500 is exactly $30, 
isn’t it?” 

“IT guess maybe you're right,”’ said 
Harford, after a moment’s thought. 
“But it seems like a lot more,” he 
added. 

“We mustn’t be misled by false 
ideas, Jim,”’ said the banker, kindly. 
“It’s facts that count. Now, tell me: 
Did you borrow all this $1,500 at one 
time?” 

“Sure, I did.” 


answered the 


Out-thinking 
the Schemer 


Every hour of the day and 
night clever crooks are schem- 
ing how they can make raids 
on bank accounts. 


Indemnity 
Safety Paper 


the safe safety paper will pro- 
tect your bank account from 
all attempts of the clever crook 
and check raiser. 


any erasure is 
instantly notice- 
able on this chemically prepared 
Safety Paper, and when any acid 
or ink eradicator is used to alter 
the original inscription the change 
is detectable. 


Your lithographer can furnish 
Indemnity Safety Paper in two 
grades; Indemnity Safety, and 
Indemnity Check, one slightly 
tougher than the other, but both 
basically the same, and giving 
equal protection—in six colors. 


Specimens sent free upon request. 
Write for them today. 


FOR SALE BY 


LEADING LITHOGRAPHERS 
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Are you overlooking their combined importance? 


Small paper wastes may seem trivial by themselves. If you 
could keep tab on them — their total cost in a year would 
startle you. Check up on these five daily routine savings 
enjoyed by users of Parsons Defendum Ledger: 


|. They save the scrapping by stenographers of new, but imper- 


fect sheets of paper. 


2. They save the scrapping of half-written sheets of letter and 
* ledger paper, wasted because a mistake cannot be neatly 


corrected. 


3, They save the waste of time necessary to rewrite these half- 


written sheets of paper. 


- 4 They save the resultant frequent waste of executive time 
* waiting for typewritten matter. 


5 They save the waste of time in handling of poor ledger and 


letter paper which soon sags in the binder, dog-ears and 


crumples. 


If you’re on the other side of the fence, we suggest that 
. you specify Parsons Defendum on your next order for let- 
terheads and ledger-sheets. We recommend buff for ease 


on the eyes. 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


Hotyoke, Mass 


PARSONS 


DEFENDUM 


Parsons—Since 1853 


LEDGER PAPER 


Makers of Business Papers 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 
Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest for book- 


ing machine Doating handling papers 
ing presses. 


nsists of felt pad 


sliver land = = last. 
mt postpai or 
12 for $7.20. Gold Plated. 84: 


Money 


if not 
satisfied 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


WATER RESERVOIR 


SENSATIONAL SALE 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 


Limited quantity fully guaranteed stand- 

ard make typewriters. Five Days Free 
Trial. prices ever offered. Easy 

monthly payments. Send today for FREE 
booklet of Valuable Typewriter Infor- 
mation and Special Sale Bulletin. 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
315-360 Grand Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


BANKERS LETTERHEADS 
— Beautifully Lithographed 
2,000 full size letterheads - - - $14.50 
5,000 “ “* - - = $19.75 
Lithographed on Good Bond Paper. Write for Samples. 
Customers from Maine to California 


be Se Co., 2006 — Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BEFORE BUYING 


CABLE CODES 


Send for our latest complete price 
list of new and shop-worn codes. 


B. P. BENSINGER CO. 
19 Whitehall St., N. Y. Bowl. Gr. 6989 
Known Everywhere as Trustworthy 
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THE BURROUGHS 


“Did you need all that money when 
you borrowed it?” 

“No,” grinned Jim, “‘but I thought 
I’d get it while the getting was good.” 

“Yes,” said the other slowly; ‘‘and 
you thereby deprived some of your 
neighbors of loans they really needed 
because we couldn’t meet the demands 
made on us—we were loaned up to the 
full extent of the law. You not only 
kept some other farmer from getting 
perhaps $500 that he really needed, 
while you didn’t, but you paid $40 
more interest in a year than you needed 
to—and that’s $10 more than you 
thought you should have saved on the 
difference between 6 and 8 per cent,” 
he added. “Really, Jim, you haven’: 
used your head very much in this loan 
transaction, have you?” 

“Maybe not,” said Jim. “At the 
same time I need that new machinery. 
and how am I going to get it?” 

“Jim,” said the banker, leanin: 
across the table, and speaking earnestly. 
“didn’t you leave that old harrov 
and that manure spreader you want tc 
replace —didn’t you leave them out in 
the field all winter? Now, didn’t you?” 

“Everybody does it,” said Jim 
defensively. 

“If you’d put them under cover, anc 
taken the right care of them, would you 
need to replace them this spring?” 

“No, I don’t think I would,” said 
Jim, quite honestly. 

Gardner passed his friend a fresh 
cigar, and lit another himself. Both 
smoked in silence for several minutes. 
Then the banker said, with a smile: 

“Can you pay $500 on this note 
without inconvenience, Jim?” 

*‘Sure I can, Charlie,” said the other. 
“T can pay half of it, and still buy 
those implements and maybe build 
the silo, too.” 

Gardner wrote out a new note for 
$750, and shoved it across the table to 
be signed. Then he got out and can- 
celled the old note, passed it to Harford 
and said: 

“When you want to start that 
farmers’ bank, Jim, come and see me, 
will you? Maybe I can give you a 
little help.” 

“Farmers’ bank nothing!’’ said Har- 
ford, as he rose. “If there were just a 
few more bankers like you, Charlie, 
who would show us fellows the inside 
of the works as you have showed ’em 
to me this morning, there’d be a lot 
better feeling between the farmer and 
the banker.” 

He was smiling as he passed out the 
door of the bank, and Gardner was 
smiling as he watched his friend crank 
his car and drive away. 

“Well, did you ‘have it out’ with 
Gardner?” asked Mrs. Harford as her 
husband drove into the yard, whistling. 
and killed his engine on the back drive- 
way. 

“T sure did,”’ said Harford. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


All but unanimous 
in New York State! 


Why 84% of New York’s mutual savings bank 
accounts are recorded on L.B. Ledger equipment 


An investigator has recently made a When 84% of the mutual savings bank 
study of mutual savings bank practice in accounts in a state of the size and impor- 
the State of New York. tance of New York, are recorded on L.B. 

He wanted to find out the type of ledger Ledger equipment it means just this: 
equipment used. He found such an over- You can post to accounts more quickly; 
whelming endorsement of L.B. Equip- yon on oe floor Space; you can turn out 
ment that no bank can afford to disregard more work with fewer clerks. 
its significance :— Savings departments all over the coun- 


105 of the 142 mutual savings banks in New York 
State—or 84°:—use L.B. Ledger equipment. ment should get the tacts about it. 


Of the 3,984,968 savings accounts in New York Ask our nearest office; or send the 
State, 3,343,016 are kept on L.B. Ledger coupon below, which will also bring such 
equipment. information as you may desire regard- 

$2,391,213,000.00 is the approximate amount of ing wee d of the Six Big Divisions of L.B. 
deposits recorded on L.B. Ledger equipment. Service. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Boston New York Philadelphia 


Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 
Chicago London | Plans I Makes 4 Installs } New York, N. Y. 
Branch offices in 42 American cities Chicago, Ill llion, N.Y. 


Consult your phone book j Card and fil systems ~ Cabinets ~ Su lies London, Eng. 


For further information, check items of interest and mail this coupon with your letterhead, to Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. 


Library Bureau 1. Special Service 3. Filing Systems 5. Cabinets—Wood and Steel 6. Supplies 
Cambridge, Mass. 0) Analysis Service Oo Alphabetic O) Card index cabinets 0 Cards 
pe Big (1 Send me free 7 Indexing Service a won: gy O Card index trays Over 1,000 styles of plain 
Divisions folderNo.605,‘‘Stock Statistical Service LB. Auromatic units index and stock forms 
records’’, I am also aes Subje orizontal units O Folders 
ig Divisions of L.B. Lj Ban epartment t .B. Record sate ain and tab folders 
“4 Service described Government Department 4. Ledger trays O Guides 
ervice Where. Please send O Insurance Department Cl L.B. Stock Record Oo Transfer units Plain, printed, celluloided 
me literature on sub- 0) Library Department O L.B. Card Ledger 0 Unit shelving Removable label guides 
jects checked : ©) Schools of Filing C) L.B. Visible Record File O Vertical units Metal tip guides 
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ADVERTISING 
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HAT retailer could not 

make more money if he 
had a report like this on his 
desk every morning? 

The Burroughs Simplified 
Accounting Plan robs book- 
keeping of its mysteries by 
showing the retailer just 
what information to get and 
how to get it in the shortest 
= time and at the 
owest. possible cost. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Become Better Retailers 
and Better Bank Customers 


i RETAILERS, according to Roger Babson, are barely 
struggling along—earning only a small day wage. Some of 


them are even operating at a loss and do not know it. 


“The answer,” Mr. Babson says, ‘‘lies not in eliminating these 
million retailers but in showing them how they can become better 


business men.”’ 


These ‘‘struggling’”’ retailers are bank customers—some of them 
unprofitable perhaps, but nevertheless your customers. How can you 
and the Burroughs Adding Machine Company help these retailers to 


Each month Bur- 
roughs is starting sev- 
eral hundred of these 
retailers on a safe road 
to greater profit by 
showing them how they 
can get easily and eco- 
nomically the few 
simple facts that will 
show the day-to-day 
trend of their business. 
And these retailers 
start immediately to 
build a stronger business 
and make more money. 


We want you to know about the 
Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan 
—how it simplifies the retailer’s book- 
keeping so that the average high 
school boy or girl can keep the books; 
how it enables the retailer to see the 
tendency of his business at a glance 


become better business men and better bank customers? 


Here’s the Answer! 


“I believe any business man 
can make more money if he 
knows every day just where 
every phase of his_ business 
stands,” says Mr. W. E. Rex, 
vice-president National Bank of 
Commerce, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Of course, the merchant 
must get the information at 
little cost. That’s why I can 
recommend the Burroughs Sim- 
plified Accounting Plan. It’s 
so simple that it will fit any 
business and so complete that 
it gives the merchant a complete 
figure picture of his business 
every day. Yet the cost of 
getting the figures is trivial 
compared with their value. 

“I would advise any business 
man to investigate the Bur- 
roughs system.”’ 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 


every day; how it gives 
him information for his 
banker any time the 
banker asks for it. 

This simple system 
of accounts merely re- 
duces bookkeeping to 
its simplest terms. It 
isn’t complicated; any- 
one who can read can 
understand and operate 
it. 

You'll want to know 
more about this Plan— 
how you can use it to 


help your customers become better 
business men. 

Ask your Burroughs representative to 
tell you about the Burroughs Simplified 
Accounting Plan, or, for more infor- 
mation, write to the Burroughs Adding 

Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Heritage of Years 


Over half a century ago this organization 
undertook to specialize in the Service of 
bankers. 


The result today is a fine sense of what the 
banker wants, an appreciation of the varied 
needs of various sections, a staff of men 
trained in the school of experience and an 
organization with a heritage of ideals. 


tre UNION TRUST co. 


CLEVELAND 
RESOURCES OVER 260 MILLIONS 
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(Continued rom page 60) 


“Seems to me you're feeling rather 
chipper for a fellow who’s just come 
back from a fight with his banker,” 
suggested the wife. 

“Fight with Gardner—me?’’ said 
Harford in surprise. ‘“‘Why, Gardner’s 
my friend. I’m going to help him all 
I can if he decides to run for governor!”’ 


Forging Ahead—The Women in 
Banking 


(Continued from page 16) 


the advent of woman into banking. 
“They are in, and they are in to stay,” 
said the former, in an address before 
the American Institute of Banking a 
short time ago. “I personally am glad 
of it, and have always wanted it, for 
I believe that women are needed in the 
banking world.” 

On every side candidates are pre- 
paring for the banking profession, and 
while the success of a Woman’s Depart- 
ment depends largely upon the kind of 
woman who manages it, there is no 
reason why in time there should not be 
developed a large and promising num- 
ber of recruits to draw upon, as one 
after another of the banks throughout 
the United States falls in line. 

The savings banks have taken up the 
matter of meeting modern demands by 
a very logical, scientific method. There 
is a National Association of Mutual. 
Saving Banks which undertakes among 
other functions to provide candidates 
for the personal service bureaus that 
are so rapidly finding their way into 
the organization of the savings banks. 
From nineteen a year ago, there are 
now thirty-five banks in and around 
New York that have a budget officer, 
a woman who sits at her desk in a con- 
spicuous location in the bank lobby 
and serves the depositors as they may 
require. These officers budget their 
clients, show them how to save, study 
with them their home economic prob- 
lems, and help them in their varied 
perplexities. As an outstanding article 
in the New York Times of July 1 put 
it: “The Bard of the Budget Is 
Abroad in the Land. And banks and 
stores have budget experts for the 
convenience of clients. The budget 
expert usually is a woman.” 

In order to fit themselves for an 
appointment from the Committee of 
the Savings Bank Association, women 
are required to complete with credit a 
six weeks’ course of five points in 
Household Administration and Eco- 
nomics in one of the leading universities. 

Colleges, universities and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking now offer 
courses to prepare women as well as 
men for responsible work in all banking 
lines. For women especially the bank- 
ing profession opens up new fields. lt 
is likely that the near future will see 
them directors as well as senior officers 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH .U.S.A. 
FORM 4070-50M-9-23-ADV.(E2301) 
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Your new car when you want it 


OUR General Motors car is the 
product of an organization making 
better motor cars year in and year out. 


Obviously the manufacturer, to pro- 
duce automobiles of highest quality at 
minimum price, cannot close down in the 
winter when retail demand is below an 
economic production rate, and open up 
in the spring when demand far exceeds 
production capacity. 


But your new automobile must be in 
the hands of your dealer when you want 
it; therefore he must stock cars during the 
winter and carry them until the market 
develops in the spring. 


Like other merchants, the automobile 
dealer must have credit to carry him over 
the stocking season. So great are his 
seasonal credit requirements that at times 
the facilities of his local bank are inade- 
quate for his needs, thus denying him 
the full return to which his ability en- 
titles him and denying his customers the 
maximum service. 


Retail credit, properly granted, is 
recognized as an essential factor in auto- 


mobile merchandising. General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, an international 
banking institution, organized, owned 
and operated as an independent unit of 
the General Motors group, places a 
reserve of credit at the command of the 
dealer as a supplement to his local bank- 
ing accommodation. 


To the individual purchaser, entitled 
to credit accommodation, the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation offers, 
through dealers, a sound plan by which 
he may buy a General Motors car. 


During the past four years, General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation has 
financed 675,000cars wholesaleand retail; 
over 135,000 individuals are now buy- 
ing cars under the G. M. A. C, Plan. 


To provide the half billion dollars of 
credit extended up to the present time, 
the General Motors Acceptance Corpor- 
ation has discounted its obligations with 
more than 1,900 banking institutions; 
thus rendering an important service not 
only to the dealers, but to purchasers of 
General Motors cars. 


booklet entitled Generat Motors Acceptance Corporation” qwill be mailed if a request 
is directed to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York City 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK CADILLAC CHEVROLET 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - 


OAKLAND 


Harrison Radiators - 


OLDSMOBILE * GMC TRUCKS 


New Departure Ball Bearings 


Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims + Fisher Bodies +» A C Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 


Inland Steering Wheels 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies + 


Klaxon Warning Signals 


Lancaster Steel Products + Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories «+ 
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Attach to your 
letterhead and mail 


Your service, Mr. President, is bully 
on everything except collections. 


Here’s a month old item not yet cred- 
ited to us, and your collection teller 
hasn’t any record of it at all. 


WHY?? 


Cutting collection time and cost 


; YOUR bank is not making the 
profit you feel it should out of 
handling collections, you ought to 
look into the Baker-Vawter method 
of handling them. 


By this method the work is done 
accurately and speedily. Items are 
entered quickly for both permanent 
and temporary records; and they're 
easily traced. The whole affair be- 
comes one of simple routine. 


Our collection forms are carefully 
thought out —they’re really short- 
cuts to permanent, accurate records. 


It would be well worth your while, 
no matter how well your bank han- 
dles collections, to investigate our 
systems. 


For 35 years we've aided in mak- 
ing bank departments run smoothly, 
with a minimum of time spent in rou- 
tine procedure. 


Under Baker-Vawter systems 
profit leaks, hitherto unseen, are done 
away with. Many times we have 
found— and stopped—leaks which 
we were told did not exist. Perhaps 
you have some like that. 


The Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis writes us: 


“Your manifold collection system, which we use on 150,000 local, out- 
of-town, and coupon items yearly, reduces collection overhead and 
saves errors and time. It makes good, permanent records easier than 
any way we know.” 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


lections. 


Mr 


Baker-Vawter Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Send me your booklet on Col- 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


We serve and sell 
nationally through 
our own representa- 
tives—not through 
retail stores. Offices 
in 55 cities. 
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